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SO.ME  of  US  may  remember  a  little  story  that  went  the  rounds 
of  tlie  press  at  the  time  of  tlie  laying  of  tlie  first  Atlantic 
Cable.  The  “  paying  out,”  as  the  unreeling  of  the  cable  was 
called,  was  attended  with  constant  testings  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  magnetic  connection  witli  the  shore  end  remained  unin¬ 
terrupted.  This  connection  was  called  by  the  engineers  in  charge 
the  continuity,  and  whenever  the  magnetic  current  ceased  operat¬ 
ing,  the  ship  would  retrace  its  course,  backing  water,  and  draw’ing 
in  the  cable,  until  the  cause  of  the  broken  current  was  discovered. 
The  constant  use  of  this  term  led  one  of  the  ship’s  crew,  presuma¬ 
bly  an  Irishman,  to  account,  on  one  occasion,  for  an  unusually' 
long  delay,  with  the  reason,  “  Why,  sure,  they’re  hunting  for  the 
continuity." 

In  examining  the  field  of  education,  with  its  apparently  diverse 
interests,  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  different  theorists  as  to 
its  proper  conduct,  w'e  are  moved  to  ask,  like  the  Irishman, 
whether  the  continuity  has  not  been  lost,  and  to  wonder  whether 
some  one  should  not  set  about  trying  to  find  it  again  :  for,  surely, 
there  ought  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  some  one,  continuous 
current  of  communication  across  the  ocean  which  lies  between  the 
continents  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
theorists,  utility  is  the  mysterious  current  which  thus  operates  a 
right  union  between  the  two  extremes  ;  with  others,  it  is  mental 
disciyline,  and  w'ith  others  again,  moral  character.  Theorists  of 
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the  first  class  mentioned  are  promotei-s  of  Industrial  and  Poh'tech- 
nic  schools ;  of  the  second  class,  of  Classical  schools,  and  schools 
of  Pure  Science  ;  of  the  third  class,  of  strictly  Heligions  and  Sec¬ 
tarian  schools.  There  is  another  very  large  class  who  go  on  the 
lainsez-faire  principle  —  recognizing  no  necessaiy  continuity  in 
ijducation  ;  even  denying  it ;  assuming,  for  instance,  to  set  apart 
the  college  and  university  from  primary  education  of  all  degrees 
as  belonging  to  an  entirely  different, ym/V  ;  having  little  in  common. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  question  of  education,  coiq)led  as  it 
is  with  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day,  is  assuming  an  as})ect 
of  the  highest  importance,  if  we  should  so  si)eak  of  a  question 
which  has  always  been  considered  highly  important ;  and  tlirough- 
out  all  history  our  most  authoritative  guides  on  this  subject  liave 
never  lost  sight  of  the  unity  or  <‘onfinuiti/  of  any  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  clearest  understanding  of  this  subject,  as  of  so  many 
other  purely  intellectual  (piestions,  we  must  go  back  to  the  classic 
age,  an  age  in  which  we  find  the  human  intellect  less  so})histicated, 
less  prejudiced  by  long-fixed  institutions,  less  checked  by  the  now 
omnipresent,  destructive,  and  often  malevolent  critic ;  an  age,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  stream  of  intellectual  life  was  less  polluted. 
Just  here  lies  the  chief  value  o^the  lessons  to  he  learned  from  the 
early  philosophies  of  the  human  race.  They  are,  at  least,  genuine, 
like  their  bronzes  and  poetry.  Let  us  glance  at  any  consistent 
system  of  education  taught  by  tlie  ancients  ;  that  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  Xenophon,  for  instance,  and  try  to  see  the  unifying  basis 
of  it,  or  the  continuity  by  which  the  beginning  and  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  placed  in  mutual  corres})ondence.  Xenophon’s  idea  of 
education  is  embodied  in  the  romantic  account  of  the  education  of 
(’vrus  the  Great,  and  tallies  well  witli  his  own  experience.  Indeed, 
what  man’s  theories  are  not  largely  developed  from  his  individual 
experience  A  “  mens  sana  in  cor[)ore  saiio,”  with  the  enq)hasis 
on  the  “corpore  sano,”  is  the  continuous  thread  that  runs  through 
Xenophon’s  system  as  exposed  in  the  CyropeiJia.  I'lie  results 
aimed  were  a  strong  physicpie,  a  business  practicality,  a  homely 
and  honest  philosoph}'. 

Plato’s  sy  stem,  ([noting  from  Professor  Packard’s  “  Studies  in 
(jieek  Thought,”  is  the  work  of  a  law-giver,  and  aims  to  [)roduce 
men  ([ualitied  to  the  work  of  government.  “  First ”  (in  his  order 
of  training)  “  comes  music,  including  the  literature  and  music 
which  is  to  form  the  character  from  the  very  earliest  youth.  .  . 
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Alongside  of  this  mental  training  he  provides  for  a  bodily  training, 
beginning  almost  as  early  and  lasting  like  the  other  through  life. 
These  two  elements,  fiova-iKi]  and  yv^ivaariKi^,  form  a  sort  of 
foundation  on  which  he  builds  up  his  advanced  education.  In  this 
vuithematicH  come  lirst,  then  tlialeetioH^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  reason¬ 
ing  or  the  laws  of  thought.  .  .  .  Then  fifteen  years,  from 

thirty-five  years  of  age  to  fifty,  to  he  spent  in  the  active  duties  of 
the  government,  and  from  fifty  years  of  age  on,  in  the  study  and 
contem[)lation  of  philosophy.”  When  we  look  at  Plato’s  scheme, 
we  notice  several  points  of  difference  from  our  modern  systems, 
chief  among  which  are,  first,  the  im[)ortant  part  given  to  pliysical 
culture,  and,  second,  the  period  of  education,  which,  according  to 
Plato,  is  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  The  latter  part  of  Plato’s 
scheme  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  the  training  of  England’s 
literary  statesmen,  though  the  (rovernment  of  England  wholly 
neglects  the  education  of  the  child. 

Says  Aristotle,  in  Book  VIII.,  Cha[).  I.,  of  his  “  Politica,”  “No 
one  can  <louht  that  the  legislator  ought  greatly  to  interest  himself 
in  the  care  of  youth  for  where  it  is  neglected  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
state.  As  there  is  one  end  in  view  in  every  state,  it  is  evident 
that  education  ought  to  he  one  and  the  same  in  all.”  Chap.  II. 
“  What  education  is  and  how  children  ought  to  be  instructed  is 
what  should  he  well  known,  for  now-a-days  there  are  doubts  con- 
oerning  the  business  of  it.”  .  .  “  We  cannot  determine  with 

certainty  whether  it  is  right  to  instruct  a  cliild  in  what  will  be 
useful  to  him  in  life  or  in  that  which  tends  to  virtue  and  is  really 
excellent.”  “  Fhe  freeman  should  be  taught  everything  useful 
which  will  not  make  him  who  knows  it  mean  ;  but  every  work  is 
to  be  esteemed  mean  and  every  art  and  discipline,  as  well,  which 
renders  the  body,  tlie  mind,  or  the  understanding  of  freemen  unfit 
for  the  habits  and  practice  of  virtue.”  “  For  which  reason  all 
those  arts  which  tend  to  deform  the  body  are  called  mean,  and  all 
those  employments  which  are  exercised  solely  for  gain,  for  they 
take  off  from  the  leisure  of  the  mind  and  render  it  sordid.” 

There  is  a  tfreat  <h(d  of  difference  in  the  reason  for  which  any  one 
does  or  learns  anything.” 

8[)eaking  of  tnusie  as  an  element  of  education,  lie  says :  “  As 

to  music,  some  may  entertain  a  doubt  since  most  people  now  use 
it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ;  but  those  who  originally  made  it  a 
jiart  of  education  did  so  because  nature  recjuires  not  only  that  we 
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should  be  properly  employed,  but  that  we  should  l>e  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  honorably  :  for  thin  of  all  thiwin  in  the  principal."  "  By  all 
means  we  ought  to  learn  ichat  ice  nhouhi  do  when  at  rent." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  system  of  education  of  Aristotle 
is  less  formal  than  that  of  Plato,  and  covers  the  ground  of  a  limited 
public  education.  It  is  also  easier  to  determine  what  these  sys¬ 
tems  were  not,  than  just  what  they  were.  In  the  first  place  they 
were  not  utilitarian,  using  the  word  in  its  modern  sense,  for  they 
insist  on  philosophical  and  ethical  pursuits.  But  these,  again, 
were  not  their  sole  concern,  for  they  included  the  study  of  art, 
music,  and  the  practice  of  athletics.  Neither  did  they  aim  directly 
at  a  formal  morality.  These  systems  were  nev^er  [)ut  into  general 
practice  ;  they  were  ideal,  a  sort  of  ex  pont  facto  [dans,  based  U[)on 
living  exam[)les  of  their  time.  Perha[)s  Xeno[)hon  was  the  l)est 
example  of  an  all-round  culture  such  as  these  systems  taught  —  a 
culture  conterminous  with  a  man's  life  ;  l)eginning  at  birth  and 
ending  only  with  death.  It  is  true  that  under  this  system  Xeno- 
jdioii  shone  brightest  as  a  general,  Socrates  as  a  moral  teacher, 
Lysias  as  a  lawyer,  Isocrates  as  a  rhetorician  and  writer,  thus  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  niche  for  which  they  were  naturally,  not  artifcialli/, 
destined.  Their  j)osition  in  life,  as  that  of  every  one,  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  their  natural  talents  plan  their  enltivation, 
either  of  which,  we  may  assume,  would  have  been  wellnigh  a  dead 
letter  without  the  other. 

Now  amongst  the  many  systems  of  education,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  it  may  as  well  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  but  few  have  had  any  other  ostensible  object  than  the 
very  one  of  Aristotle  ;  i.  e.,  the  develo[)ment  of  the  whole  man ; 
only  that  from  the  modern  tendency  to  s[>ecialize  <le[)artments  of 
learning,  and  to  provide  different  schools  and  regimen  for  these 
separate  de[)artments,  we  are  in  great  danger,  today,  of  mistaking 
the  means  for  the  end.  The  means  —  that  is,  the  s[)ecial  methods 
for  the  prosecution  of  individual  subjects  for  the  end,  that  is,  cul¬ 
ture  in  general.  And  so,  we  hear  [)eople  s[)eak  of  taking  a  classi¬ 
cal  education,  a  technical,  a  scieiitilic,  a  musical  education,  instead 
of  being  trained  in  these  s[)ecial  subjects  ;  no  one  or  two  of  which 
can  properly  be  said  to  constitute  an  education.  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  too  clearly  set  forth,  that  the  general  develo[)ment  of  the 
physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral  in  man,  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  who  have  allowed  s[)eeial  talents 
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at  first  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Today,  however,  an  opposite 
tendency  is  seen.  The  way  in  wliich  schools  for  special  subjects 
have  been  pushed,  and  the  magnificent  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  them,  and,  more  still,  the  one-sided  influence  of  men  who 
have  had  only  this  s{)ecial  training,  is  evidently  tending  to  turn 
aside  the  minds  of  men  from  the  old-time  idea  of  education ;  from, 
if  you  please,  the  Aristotleian  idea.  Moreover,  this  specializing 
of  training  is  but  a  product  of  other  influence  due  to  the  progress, 
not  of  the  civilization,  to  which  it  is  so  often  erroneously  attribu¬ 
ted,  but  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  age  and  especially,  of 
the  blind  devotion  to  that  prosperity  and  to  all  that  it  implies  ; 
individual  wealth,  luxury,  influence,  station.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  courses  of  the  day  will  not  fail  to  show  that 
in  this  race,  as  in  some  others,  it  is  “  money  that  makes  the  mare 
yo."  “  J*ut  money  in  thy  purse  ”  would  seem  to  l^e  an  appropriate, 
if  a  somewhat  hold  motto,  for  many  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  countiy,  not  excluding  those  of  the  most  exalted  preten¬ 
sions.  Not  content  with  the  old  method  of  developing  the  natural 
aptitude  of  men  by  a  long  course  of  disci[)linary  training,  we  are 
trying  to  produce  these  aptitudes  by  launching  th®  undisciplined 
minds  of  our  children  into  special  pursuits.  Does  this  not  seem 
a  case  of  puttiny  the  cart  before  the  horse  ”  The  results  of  this 
forcing  [)rocess  of  training  will  be  the  best  proof  of  its  value.  In 
the  new  order  of  utilitarian  education  they  have  hardly  had  the 
opportunity  to  manifest  themselves.  Something,  however,  of 
what  might  be  expected  in  this  line  may  be  seen,  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  profession  itself,  in  the  preparation  of  ministers  for 
the  church.  Tlie  constant  demand  for  men  in  this  special  field  of 
activity,  and  the  reluctant  su[)[)ly  has  had  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
into  it  unfit  material  by  which  umpiestionably  the  status  of  the 
profession  has  been  lowered.  In  this  case,  for  the  peculiar  reasons 
referre<l  to  .above,  there  is  also  a  })eculiar  excuse.  We  m.ay  imagine, 
however,  a  similar  result  from  similar  causes,  befalling  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  any  department 
of  science  or  art.  Half  the  world  would  soon  l)e  imbibing  their 
facts  and  their  fancy  from  meager,  if  not  polluted  streams. 

Hut  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  reasonableness  of  that  method 
of  education  which  throws  the  greatest  stress  on  the  development 
of  a  man's  whole  capacity.  It  is  not  the  general  mental  attitude 
towards  this  (juestion  which  is  at  fault,  but  the  strength  of  the 
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mighty  force  wliicli  overbears  our  mental  persuasion.  'I'liat  force 
is,  confessedly,  all  that  is  represented  by  the  term  wealth.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  almost  all  students,  now-a-days,  who  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  getting  an  education,  do  so  with  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  for  making  a  pecuniary  fortune ;  and  failing 
this,  the  world  pronounces  them  failures  indeed.  The  schools  and 
even  colleges  of  this  country,  not  excei)ting  our  [)ublic  schools  and 
universities  (to  take  the  extremes),  are  largely  modeled  on  the 
plan  of  fitting  their  students  for  money-making,  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  effect  of  this  attitude  is,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
schools,  to  exaggerate  the  alread}’  strong  money-making  spirit  and 
to  make  it  the  one  object,  not  only  of  education  but  of  life,  and  to 
induce  a  contempt  for  higher  learning  which  has  not  for  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  same  motive.  In  the  case  of  the  universities,  wliere,  if 
anywhere,  the  tradition  of  })ure  education,  of  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  still  exLsts,  this  sordid  spirit  of  the  age  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  the  other  extreme  of  tlie  educational  army,  the  common 
schools ;  leading  the  former  to  seek  large  endowments  for  the 
secure  prosecution  of  their  aims,  to  })lant  tlieir  heachiuarters  aside 
from  the  mighU"  army  of  students  over  which  they  should,  but  do 
not  preside,  to  make  invidious  distinction  between  the  character 
of  their  work  and  that  of  the  otlicers  in  the  ranks  Ixdow  them  ;  to 
endeavor,  by  raising  a  high  pecuniary,  rather  than  a  higli  intel¬ 
lectual  barrier,  to  win  a  xeU-H  clientele.  Now,  no  one  will  deny 
that  making  money  is  a  creditable  business,  if  made  lionestly  and 
for  a  right  purpose,  and,  so,  the  endowments  of  high  institutions 
of  learning,  in  order  that  talented  specialists  may  [uosecute  their 
investigations,  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The  tfuexflon  /x,  h<f»  either 
of  thexe  piirxnitH  ani)thin<i  to  do  with  a  penend  xi/xtem  of  education. 
We  think  not.  If  money  considerations  are  foisted  into  the  early 
education  of  children,  thus  robbing  them  of  the  only  taste  of  ])ure 
culture  which  the  most  of  them  can  ever  hoj)e  to  have,  tliey  might 
as  well  be  sent  to  the  work-shop  and  store  at  once.  And  if  special 
training  is  declared  to  Ihj  of  such  moment  that  immature  young 
men  are  asked  to  elect  life  pursuits  l)efore  their  powers  are  well 
in  hand,  then  would  they  better  abandon  the  university  and  take 
up,  at  the  fii-st,  with  the  training  school,  as  many  are  already  doing. 
No,  as  James  Russell  Lowell  has  recently  reminded  us,  a  university 
has  been  defined  as  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught;  a 
sentiment  by  the  way  derived  from  Aristotle’s  more  truthful  and 
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less  extravilgant  statement,  “  Politica,'’  VIII.,  III.:  “to  Se 
TravTayov  to  ^pqaifiov  rjKiaTa  apfiorrei  rot?  p,e'ya\oyfri‘)(^oi<;  Kai  Totf 
i\€uB€poi<i.”  “'Fo  be  forever  striving  for  the  useful  little  Ixjtits 
noble  and  free  men.”  And  it  is  nobility  and  freedom  of  soul  tliat 
any  education  worthy  the  name  inculcates.  Hut,  passing  from 
theory  to  fact ;  we  are  confronted,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
United  States,  with  schools  of  so-called  learning,  advocating  meth- 
oils  based  upon  diametrically  opposite  principles.  The  one  of 
which  has  for  its  object  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with  a  learning 
practical  and  useful  (to  employ  the  favorite  cliaracterization  of 
this  kind  of  education),  tlie  other,  aiming  at  the  general  and  even 
development  of  a  man’s  capabilities  without  regard  to  its  imme¬ 
diate  practicality.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  derive  the  parent¬ 
age  of  these  two  systems.  The  former,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
direct  pioduct  of  the  spirit  of  this  /tract leal  age  — an  age,  which  in 
politics  demands  rights  before  respect  for  law,  in  business,  profit 
before  honor,  in  society,  wealth  before  worth.  Such  an  age  must 
perforce  demand,  in  education,  facts  Iwfore  theories.  Hut  the  sim¬ 
ple  accumulation  of  facts  is  like  the  accumulation  of  money  ;  in 
itself,  of  small  practical  utility  ;  nay,  of  decitled  detriment  in 
unskilful  or  untrained  hands.  .Moreover,  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  accumulation  of  facts  {)roduces  an  effect  similar  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  namely,  an  incapacity 
to  handle  the  material  when  once  ac(piired.  'I'he  contrast  of  the 
treatment  of  the  facts  of  evolution  by  a  Darwin  and  a  Haeckel,  or 
a  Tyndall,  and  of  the  use  of  their  accumulated  thou.sands  by  a 
Peabody,  and  many  another  millionaire  who  might  be  mentioned, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  truth.  'Phere  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  preceding  ages  of  intellectual  training  in  metaphysical 
and  abstract  lore  furnished  to  the  human  mind  just  the  neces¬ 
sary  education  for  grappling  with  the  facts  of  modern  discovery. 
The  natural  order  of  development  would  seem  to  be  first,  analysis, 
then  synthesis.  A  man  must  first  have  studied  and  thoroughly 
mastered  the  relations  of  bones  in  the  animal  frame  before  he  can 
reconstruct,  from  a  fraction  of  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  species, 
not  only  the  skeleton  itself,  but  the  entire  animal.  So  the  indarthe 
philosophy  has  no  place  in  the  history  of  a  world  or  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  before  the  deductive  philosophy  has  been,  as 
it  were,  exhausted.  At  any  rate,  we  must  confess  that  this  has 
been  the  history  of  the  develo})ment  of  philosophy  and  we  have 
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not,  as  good  evolutionists,  the  right  to  say  or  even  believe  that  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  world  or  of  the  individual,  could  have  l>een 
developed  in  any  other  way.  The  “  bon  mot  ”  of  the  epicure,  that 
“  doubtless  the  Lord  could  have  made  a  better  berry  than  the  straw¬ 
berry,  but  doubtless  never  did,”  would  not  apj)ly  to  the  actual 
fruitsige  of  the  human  mind.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  intellect  of  man,  in  the  i)rogress  of  its  collective  de¬ 
velopment  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  what  is  called  modern  civ¬ 
ilization,  has  arrived  there,  not  by  training  in  specialties,  but  by 
general  culture  ;  not  by  a  ratiocination  from  the  individual  to  the 
general,  but  from  the  general  to  the  individual ;  not  by  a  poB- 
terioru  but  by  a  priori  processes ;  not  by  the  ja  inciples  of  the 
“  novum  organon  ”  of  Bacon,  but  by  those  of  the  “  organon  ”  of 
Aristotle.  This  was  the  process  of  tutelage  of  the  human  intellect 
and  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  say  that  there  might  have  been  a  better, 
or  even  any  other  possible  way  of  intellectual  development. 
This  has  lieen  the  Way-,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  of  mind  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  us  it  would  seem  to  lx;  as  safe  to  discard  Him  who  has 
constituted  for  the  ages  this  tri[)le  bond  of  union  in  our  religious 
and  moral  life  on  the  ground  that  He  had  served  this  purpose  and 
substitute  for  Him  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  as  for  tlie  same  rea¬ 
son,  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  liberal  education,  any  form  of  special 
training  whatever.  Is  it  not  plain,  from  the  very  nature  of  tilings, 
that  such  a  sulistitution  in  the  case  of  religion,  means  a  cold  and 
calculating  policy  instead  of  a  spontaneous  philanthropy,  and,  in 
the  case  of  education  a  narrow,  sordid,  [lenny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  policy  which  must  eventually  stunt  intellectual  growth. 

The  necessities  of  daily  life  com[)el  us,  more  or  less  to  special 
pursuits,  and  she  who  has  aptly  been  called  the  “  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  will  doubtless  furnish  us^all  with  a  vocation,  dependent  on 
our  desires,  our  ambitions,  and  our  capabilities,  d'hese  desires  and 
capabilities,  again,  must  dejiend,  in  larger  degree,  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  previous  education.  Just  here  are  we  again  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  (juestion  ;  the  actual  educational  dilem¬ 
ma:  Shall  we  recognize  district  schools  of  learning  which  have 
nothing  in  common  ?  or,  must  the  whole  system  of  education, 
properly  so  called,  Ixi  looked  U[)on  as  one  undivide<l  and  indivisi¬ 
ble  whole,  and  should  all  that  tends  to  sectionalize,  to  antagonize 
different  schools,  especially,  schools  of  different  degrees,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  vice  and  corruption  ? 
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The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  address 
before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  about  three  3'ears  ago.  He 
said  (referring  to  the  cause  for  the  superior  popular  education  in 
<ierman3'  and  Switzerland),  that  cause  “  has  ex[)ression  well  given 
to  it  bj'  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  Canton  Zurich,  which 
declares  that  there  shall  be  an  ‘  organische  verburdung ' ;  an 
organic  connection,  between  all  the  .schools  of  the  Canton,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  this  connection,  this  vital  con¬ 
nection  of  po})ular  with  higher  education  which  produces  its 
superiority.  America  has  l)een  severely  blamed  bv  foreigners  for 
contenting  herself  generally  with  instituting  a  good  public  system 
of  common  schools  and  leaving  intermediate  and  higher  education 
to  chance.  When  one  sees  colleges  such  as  Harvard,  and  Yale, 
and  Columbia,  one  may  be  inclined  to  .say  that  in  America  higher 
instruction  seems  able  to  take  good  care  of  itself.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  still  remain,  wliat  connection  does  it  hold  with  popular 
education?  What  influence  <loe.s  it  exercise  upon  that?  In 
England  our  higher  instruction  has  no  relation  whatever  with  our 
popular  instruction.  In  (Jerman^",  France,  and  Switzerland  the 
cjuse  is  otherwise.  The  popular  school  is  naturally  and  properly 
a  munici}»al  thing.  The  minister  dealing  with  it  has  under  his 
direct  care  tlie  training  colleges  where  the  teachers  of  the  popular 
schools  are  formed.  You  can  understand  how  this  action  of  su- 
j)erior  instruction  upon  the  teacher  of  the  common  schools  must 
affect  them  ;  how  it  must  tend  to  raise  tlieir  work  above  the  com¬ 
mon  and  average  tiling  which  the  .school  work  of  institutions  fed 
from  the  least  cultivated  classes  and  taught  by  instructors  drawn 

from  those  classes  would,  of  itself,  tend  to  become . 

'I'lierefore,  I  sa}',  that  what  is  most  to  be  desired  for  the  common 
school  is  an  organic  connection  with  higher  instruction,  a  vivify¬ 
ing  relation  and  contact  with  it.  But  for  this  puiqiose  public  in¬ 
struction  must  be  organized  as  Intermediate  and  higher 

instruction  would,  in  1113’  ojiinion,  be  great  gainers  by  such  an 
organization.  I  can  conceive  no  worthier  ambition  than  that  of 
training  all  who  are  born  in  a  country  like  this  of  yours  to  all 
which  is  human.  But  it  will  not  lie  done  unle.ss  we  can  impart  to 
popular  education  the  contempt  for  charlatanism  and  vulgarity, 
the  sound  standard  of  excellence  by  which  all  serious  higher  in- 
sti  uction  is  characterized.” 

In  relation  t()  these  statements  of  Mr.  Arnold,  we  may  say  that 
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tliere  seems  to  l)e  a  growing  tendency  in  the  United  States  to  a 
“  rapproaehement  ”  ot‘  the  higher  and  lower  schools  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  world,  but,  in  default  of  any  government  organization,  and 
of  a  strange  lack  of  condescension  and  a  certain  se[)arateness  of 
the  higher  schools,  this  influence  seems  strangely  to  emanate  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  instead  of,  as  we  should  expect,  and  as 
Mr.  Arnold  argues,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  thus,  debasing 
the  higher  schools  rather  than  raising  the  lower.  One  of  three 
situations  must  exist ;  either  the  universities  and  public  schools 
will  be  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  of  indifference,  as  is  now 
unfortunately  too  much  the  case,  or  the  universities  will  draw  the 
lower  schools  n[)  into  sym[)athetic  union  with  themselves,  or, 
finally,  the  lower  schools  under  sordid  guidance  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  will  drag  down  the  universities  b)  a  lower  level. 
Something  like  this  latter  alternative  seems  to  be  the  situation  in 
those  institutions  where  special  and  elective  studies  are  entrusted 
too  early  to  the  choice  of  the  immature,  uncultivated  and  ever 
after  nncultivable  boy.  Hut  in  a  government  like  tlie  United 
States,  where  the  people  are  sovereign,  when  once  tliey  see,  as 
sooner  or  later  they  will  see,  that  the  avenues  to  the  highest  and 
best  in  education  should  be  freely  ojten  to  them,  they  will  have  it 
so.  And  when  once  tliey  see  tliat  they  liave  a  right  to  the  best 
and  most  cultivated  talent  for  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
they  will  have  that  at  any  cost.  Would  that  tliat  day  might  be 
hastened  by  the  wisdom  of  our  universities.  Would  that  they 
might  take  the  first  ste[)  toward  the  formation  of  that  organic  union 
which  sooner  or  later  must  come.  Let  it  come  from  the  higher 
source  that  the  fitness  of  things  may  be  preserved. 


OcR  many  deeds,  the  thoughts  that  we  have  thoiiglit, 
Thej’  go  out  from  us,  tlirougiug  every  hour  ; 
And  ill  them  all  is  folded  u|>  a  power 
'riiat  on  the  earth  doth  move  them  to  and  fro ; 

And  mighty  are  the  marvels  the}’  have  wrought 
In  hearts  we  know  not,  and  may  never  know. 
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VISITING  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

HY  MHS.  H.  E.  MOXHOE,  nill.ADKl.l’HIA. 

I. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  1).  C\,  I  went  to  see  Colonel 
Dawson,  the  United  States  Coininissioner  of  Education,  and 
told  liim  of  iny  desire  to  visit  foreign  schools,  so  as  to  better  under¬ 
stand  foreign  methods  of  education.  The  Commissioner  kindly 
gave  me  cards  to  several  Head  Masters,  and  to  members  of  school 
boards  and  to  professors  of  high  standing  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Armed  with  tliese  it  looked  to  me  an  easy  matter  to  gain 
admittance  to  any  scluad,  but  I  reckoned  without  mine  host. 

I  called  in  person  at  tlie  C'ity  of  London  School  (boys),  which 
from  its  name  you  would  su})[»ose  to  be  a  school  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  money.  This  is  not  the  case.  Fheir  “  Public  ”  schools,  of 
which  this  is  one,  are  supporteil  and  governed  much  like  our 
academies  or  church  colleges,  by  an  incorporated  board  of  directors 
who  are  generally  stockholders  in  the  })roperty,  but  I  presume  like 
the  same  bodies  in  our  country,  only  endeavor  to  make  the  school 
self-su[)porting,  and  derive  from  it  little  or  no  income. 

I  sent  the  ('ommissioner's  card  with  my  own  to  the  Head  Ma.s- 
ter.  Rev.  Edwin  Abbott,  I).  1).  We  were  shown  to  the  library 
when  very  soon  Doctor  Abbott  came  in  to  greet  us.  He  is  a  slen¬ 
der,  nervous  man,  about  live  feet  four  in  height,  with  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  intellectual  face.  He,  with  all  the  other  masters  wear 
the  black  gown  and  a  “  nu)rtar-board  "  hat,  which  shows  a  degree 
from  a  University.  Doctor  Ablnitt  was  a  “fellow”  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

We  accompanied  Doctor  Abbott  to  his  otlice,  a  large  airy  room 
overlooking  tlie  Thames.  There  tliis  (ireat  Master,  this  man  of 
great  learning,  this  author  of  many  books  (both  textbooks  and 
works  on  theology ),  was  engaged  in  looking  over  boys’  examina¬ 
tion  pa})ers.  He  showed  us  a  couple  of  the  sheets  of  questions, 
which  were  quite  easy,  not  as  ditlicultas  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  submitted  to  students  of  the  high  schools.  The  Latin 
and  French  sentences  given  for  translation,  analysis,  and  parsing 
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did  not  contain  over  nine  or  ten  words  and  contained  nothing 
idiomatic,  yet  he  said  the  boys  made  many  mistakes  in  these  sen¬ 
tences. 

We  told  him  we  desired  to  see  the  actual  workings  of  the  school, 
and  to  see  some  classes.  He  informed  us  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  that  the  Masters  did  not  like  to  teach  before  visitors,  that 
no  one  was  admitted  to  the  classrooms,  hut  added,  “  I  will  see  Mr. 
Read,  who  may  permit  you  to  see  his  room,  because  you  are  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

Mr.  Read  was  called  and  said,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  us 
visit  his  classroom.  This  young  gentleman  had  a  most  i)leasing 
presence.  Doctor  Abbott  apologized  for  the  boys  under  this 
teacher,  saying  they  were  mostly  boys  from  the  Elementary  (cor- 
resi)onding  to  our  public)  schools,  and  had  not  been  well  taught 
before  coming  to  the  City  of  London  School. 

As  we  passed  along  the  hall  I  said :  “  Mr.  Reatl,  we  would  like 
to  hear  any  recitation  by  your  class,  just  such  as  your  pu[»ils  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving.” 

Mr.  Read  said :  “  A  recitation  ?  Do  you  mean  a  poem,  or  a 
declamation  ?  ” 

‘•No,  I  would  like  to  hear  your  class  iii  grammar  or  in  arith¬ 
metic.” 

The  boys  rose  to  their  feet  on  our  entrance,  then  resumed  map 
drawing,  which  Mr.  Read  told  us  was  a  device  for  tilling  up  spare 
minutes.  Mr.  Read  continued  to  talk  to  us,  and  only  at  my  again 
suggesting  that  we  would  like  to  hear  an  exercise  in  any  of  the 
branches  which  he  taught  did  he  give  the  boys  an  oral  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic.  This  was  well  conducted,  and  the  boys  showed 
quick  perception,  and  were  prom})t  and  correct  in  most  of  their 
answers.  When  each  boy  was  ready  to  answer  he  raised  his  hand, 
and  if  not  immediately  called,  shook  his  hand  and  made  the  ges¬ 
ture  without  the  sound  of  snapping  his  fingers  —  a  gesture  not 
unknown  to  young  America,  and  gave  the  result  without  rising 
from  his  seat. 

I  saw  no  communicating,  but  boys  left  their  seats  to  obtain  a 
book  or  to  throw  waste  pa[)er  into  the  basket  without  permission. 
It  seemed  a  comfortable  and  yet  effective  government  [irevailed. 
The  boys  varied  in  age  from  nine  to  thirteen. 

The  master  showed  us  his  roll  of  their  standing,  ages,  and  time 
of  admission.  The  exercise  in  arithmetic  lasted  probaldy  twenty 
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minutes,  unci  no  further  hints  could  prevail  on  him  to  let  us  see 
any  more  class-work.  He  talked  i)leasaiitly  and  well,  hut  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  their  work.  After  satisfyiiis^  ourselves  that  we  should 
see  no  more,  we  rose  and  Mr.  Read  accominiuied  us  to  the  hall;  the 
boys  rose  again  as  we  jcassed  out. 

In  the  hall  we  were  pre.seiited  to  the  lecturer  on  Cliemistry, 
who  escorted  us  through  a  well-furuished  lal)oratoiy.  Hefore 
leaving  us  Mr.  Read  remarked  to  Mr.  Scarf,  “  I  was  ciuite  put  aside 
by  Mrs.  Monroe  asking  to  liear  a  recitation  in  Grammar.”  “  Yes,” 
said  Mr.  Scarf,  “  Americans  give  a  much  wider  meaning  to  tlie 
word  ‘■recite '  than  we  do.”  Then  we  had  a  most  interesting  talk 
of  live  minutes,  comparing  the  use  <»f  the  same  words  with  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  in  England  and  in  America. 

W  e  were  shown  through  a  well-e(|uii)ped  laboratory  and  saw 
the  gymnasium,  where  the  boys  receive  a  military  drill  as  well  as 
go  through  other  physical  exercises.  The  assembly  room  had 
stained  glass  windows  illustrating  historic  events,  and  the  entire 
surroundings  seemed  to  be  ennobling,  and  educational. 

Each  student  pays  from  £12  to  £ld  [»er  annum  according  to 
his  grade.  The  [)atronage  is  from  the  city,  and  is  chietiy  from  the 
middle  class.  The  payment  of  such  high  tuition  doubtless  pro¬ 
vides  better  social  surroundings  as  well  as  better  teaching  than 
that  provided  in  boarding  schools,  and  no  one  can  know  which 
influence  in  life  may  make  or  mar  the  child's  future,  or  which 
influence,  that  of  his  fellow  students  or  of  his  teacher,  may  be  the 
more  lasting  in  his  character. 

II. 

Among  my  cards  from  Colonel  Dawson,  was  one  to  Dr.  J.  G, 
Fitch,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Training  ('olleges  for  School 
Mistresses.  According  to  the  custom  of  England,  I  sent  a  note 
enclosing  the  card  to  Doctor  Fitch,  asking  his  permission  to  call  on 
him.  He  rei)lied  by  coming  in  person.  I  found  him  a  most 
courteous,  well-informed  gentleman,  as  so  many  of  your  readers 
know.  His  lK)ok  called  Lectures  on  Teaching,”  is  so  well 
known  to  Americans,  and  his  visit  last  summer  to  Chautainjua  is 
so  pleasantly  remembered,  that  even  his  name  will  call  U[)  a  host 
of  agreeable  memories  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  Doctor’s 
sketch  of  Chautainjua  in  the  October  number  of  1888  of  the 
^Nineteenth  Centurji  has  made  our  great  summer  resort  Ijetter 
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known  here,  and  the  subject  of  starting  something  of  the  kind  in 
England  has  met  with  much  encouragement. 

Doctor  Fitch  kindly  invited  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Soutliland’s 
Wesleyan  Training  School  for  Girls  on  June  11th,  at  eleven 
o’clock. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  presented  myself  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  Head  Master,  to  whose  courtesy  I  was  indebted 
for  a  pleasant  day. 

Doctor  Fitch  had  just  finished  examining  a  class  in  English,  one 
of  the  tasks  for  the  year  being  three  hundred  lines  each  in  Mac¬ 
beth.  On  my  ex[)ressing  a  wish  to  hear  the  girls  recite,  Mr.  Hai¬ 
ley  kindly  recalled  tlie  class.  Each  girl  was  called  on  to  recite 
an  entire  act.  Each  act  was  given  verbatim,  and  while  all  did 
well,  some  did  excellently.  They  showed  fine  elocutionary  drill, 
without  in  any  way  endeavoring  to  act  the  various  })arts  repre¬ 
sented.  The  changes  of  voice,  the  articulation,  and  the  modulation 
were  good. 

It  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  drill.  It  gave  them  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  possession  a  piece  of  rare  English  by  which  they  can  measure 
all  other  English,  and  by  which  they  can  correct  their  own.  It 
■enriched  the  vocabulary  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  next  exercise  was  one  in  music,  and  very  much  resembled 
the  drills  given  at  Teachers’  Institutes.  The  girls  sung  well,  and 
read  even  difficult  music  at  sight. 

Girls  are  not  admitted  to  these  schools  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ; 
they  must  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  two  years,  and  to  teach 
two  years  after  leaving  school.  They  must  have  what  we  call  a 
good  common  school  education  before  entering,  so  that  while  they 
do  go  over  the  common  school  branches,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  them  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruction  than  to 
teach  them  the  contents  of  books.  The  schools  are  therefore  more 
for  professional  training  than  our  Normal  schools,  to  which  they 
correspond. 

Their  efficient  methods  are  first,  by  class  criticism  ;  second,  in 
the  practising  (model)  schools  ;  and  third,  by  school  visitation. 
There  Jire  twelve  criticism  classes  each  week ;  each  student  makes 
preparation  to  conduct  three  of  them.  These  classes  are  not  in 
the  studies,  but  in  what  we  call  general  exercise  or  general 
information. 

In  denominational  schools  it  includes  conducting  religious  or 
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chapel  exercises  in  a  spirited,  interesting,  and  instructive  manner, 
also  exercises  in  natural  history,  geography,  or  object  lessons.  I 
copy  Doctor  Fitch’s  description  of  an  exercise  on  Criticism  :  — 

“  (1.)  The  stutlent  who  is  to  give  the  le'«soii  writes  beforehand  on  a  black¬ 
board,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  to  her  fellow  students  and  not  to  the 
children,  an  outline  sketch  of  the  intended  lesson,  so  that  as  it  is  delivered  the 
critics  are  able  to  compare  the  promise  and  plan  with  the  performance.  (2.) 
The  various  governesses  and  lecturers  in  the  college  take  it  in  turn  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  principal,  and  are  called  on  l)y  him  t<)  take  a  share  in  the  criticism. 
(3.)  The  students  are  told  to  keep  in  view  three  or  four  main  points  to  which 
their  observations  should  be  directed;  e.  (j.  {a  )  The  matter  of  the  lesson  —  its 
amount,  its  fitness  for  the  class,  its  interest  and  usefulness,  (ft.)  The  method 
of  the  lesson  —  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  its  arrangement,  the  style  of  the 
siuestioning,  the  completeness  of  the  recapitulation,  the  ettectiveness  of  the 
oral  illustrations,  and  the  skill  with  which  book,  map,  apparatus,  and  black¬ 
board  are  handled,  (c.)  The  laHtjnatje  of  the  teacher,  its  accuracy,  its  fluency, 
its  simplicity,  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  and  f(»r  the  class,  (d.)  'I'he  order  of 
the  class  —  the  means  by  which  it  is  secured,  the  behavior  and  animation  of  the 
children,  and  their  readiness  to  respond  to  questions,  (c.)  The  result,  theflnal 
outcome  of  the  lesson,  its  relation  to  what  has  been  known  before  and  to  what 
is  to  be  learned  hereafter,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  likely  ta  be  remembered 
or  to  be  worth  remembering.  The  principal  calls  upon  several  of  the  students, 
each  of  whom  is  told  to  confine  her  observations  to  one  of  these  points.  After 
this  another  student  is  invited  to  make  any  more  general  comment  which  occurs 
to  her,  and  the  principal  sums  up  with  a  sort  of  judicial  estimate  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  which  have  been  given,  and  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  lesson 
itself.” 

Ample  time  is  given  for  prejtaration,  and  the  result,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  the  exercise,  is  kept  in  a  book  which  afterward 
is  used  in  making  up  averages,  and  for  showing  persons  who  come 
to  employ  teachers. 

The  second  method,  that  of  instructing  in  every  branch  in  the 
practising  school,  is  common  in  all  Normals. 

'I’lie  third,  that  of  visiting  good  ward  schools,  and  of  writing  at 
least  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  describing  everything  seen,  has  proved 
an  excellent  prejtaration  to  many. 

In  one  report  I  noticed  a  good  drawing  of  the  room,  a  picture 
of  the  kind  of  desk  used,  and  pictures  of  several  peculiarities  of 
the  school  visited. 

The  students  also  have  the  benefit  of  an  admirable  course  of 
lectures  on  school  management,  psychology,  and  domestic  economy. 

After  luncheon,  acconutanied  by  Mr.  Hailey,  I  visited  the  prac¬ 
ticing  schools.  They  are  ward  schools  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  like  all  other  ward  (  “  Hoard  of  Flementary  ”)  schools,  the 
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pupils  pay  a  fee  in  these  schools.  It  amounts  to  twelve  and 
eighteen  cents  per  week,  according  to  grade.  They  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  artisans. 

This  excludes  the  very  poor,  who  can  attend  other  schools  for 
a  penny  or  two  cents  per  week.  Being  Tuesday,  all  the  girls 
were  engaged  in  sewing,  and  right  neatly  they  did  their  work. 
Besides  the  regular  teacher,  four  student  teachers  were  giving 
assistance.  This  training  is  particularly  valuable  in  large  cities, 
for  many  of  the  mothers  are  behind  counters,  or  working  away 
from  their  own  homes  every  day  of  the  week,  d'lie  sewing  wsis 
put  away  neatly  and  they  gave  us  a  l)ea\itiful  calisthenic  exercise. 
In  the  primary  room  we  found  the  children  from  three  years  old 
to  seven.  ( )ne  class  of  three-year-ohl  cliildren  looked  like  babies. 
Tlie  bright  young  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  in  numbers.  They 
clapped  their  hands  ten  times  counting  aloud ;  then  they  counted 
ten  balls;  then  made  ten  marks  on  tlie  board  ;  but  in  the  niidst  of 
it  one  very  little  Ix)}'  fell  asleep.  Tlie  head  mistress  walked  over, 
took  him  tenderly  in  her  arms  and  carried  him  to  another  room, 
laid  him  on  a  lounge,  and  I  hojie  covered  the  little  red,  bare  knees 
which  were  cha[)[)ed  from  the  cold. 

We  entered  a  classroom  where  a  young  teacher  was  giving  a 
lesson  on  reading  to  children  four  years  old.  They  could  read  and 
spell  very  well  in  four  letters,  which  seemed  to  me  very  good.  I 
said  to  tlie  head  mistress,  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  put  them  in  school 
so  very  young?”  She  rejilied,  “They  are  more  comfortable  than 
in  their  liomes.  A  child  only  twenty-three  months  old  was  offered 
me  the  other  day,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  refuse,  I  was  sorry, 
for  I  doubt  not  the  little  thing  was  often  locked  up  for  liours  while 
its  mother  went  out  to  work.” 

Tlie  primary  instruction  was  given  by  kindergarten  methods, 
but  it  was  work  not  play.  The  branches  taught  in  the  draining 
College  are  the  same  as  in  Normal  schools  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  in  English  schools  the  student  is  obliged  to  study  either 
Latin,  French  or  (xerman  (while  we  reijuire  two  languages),  and 
girls  must  be  able  to  do  “the  higher  hranches  of  needle  work, 
including  tucking,  whipping,  feather  stitching,  the  reiiairing  of 
linen  and  print,  and  darning  in  stocking  weh  stitch.”  I  greatly 
fear  this  last  accom[)lishment  would  prevent  many  young  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  from  even  striving  for  the  diploma,  as  the  state  alieady 
requires  so  much  and  pays  so  little. 
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On  entering  these  scliools,  students  j)ay  ten  guineas,  about  fifty- 
two  dollars,  which  pays  board  and  tuition  for  two  years.  I  was 
assured  that  they  would  think  themselves  very  fortunate  if  at  grad¬ 
uation  they  could  secure  places  at  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  per  year. 

I  visited  several  other  training  colleges,  and  my  general  criti¬ 
cism  was  that  too  much  is  done  for  the  student  in  most  classes. 

In  one  school  I  heard  a  lesson  in  reading  given  in  which  the 
class  of  girls  aged  from  eight  to  twelve  years  did  not  read  a  word 
from  die  book,  either  together  or  separately.  The  teacher  put  a 
list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  which  they  defined  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  She  questioned  them  on  the  lesson,  showed  them  how 
to  read  the  piece  and  perfectly  held  their  intere.st,  but  they  did 
no  reading. 

The  making  a  sound  like  “i  ”  peculiar  to  the  Londoners,  joined 
to  the  droi)ping  of  the  “  h  ”  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  made  it 
ditlicult  sometimes  for  a  stranger  to  understand  what  w’as  meant, 

A  child  spelled  the  w'prd  “hay”  h-i-y,  and  pronounced  it  “eye,” 
or  i  long.  “I  am  going  today  on  a  railway  train,”  sounds  like  “  I 
am  going  to  die  on  a  railwye  trine.” 

If  the  education  of  the  ma.sscs  is  to  be  judged'by  the  people  one 
meets  in  shoi)s,  railroad  employes,  omnibus  conductor.s,  people  in 
l)oarding-houses,  then  the  general  education  does  not  equal  the 
same  class  in  the  United  States. 

^  d’he  common  people  of  a  country  make  the  language,  and  the 
English  lower  orders  being  uneducated  the  language  suffers. 
Words  are  shortened  until  the  original  is  scarcely  recognizable  ; 
tlnis,  two  pence,  tuppence;  three  peime,  thripence ;  Worcester  to 
Wooster  ;  Beauchamp  has  degenerated  to  Beacham ;  Stenhope  to 
Stannup;  Cholmodelely  to  C'humly  ;  St.  John  to  Sinjin  ;  Marjori- 
hanks  to  Marshbanks,  etc. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  that  Americans  speak  English  better 
than  then  They  for  the  most  part  use  the  same  dictionaries 
that  w^e  do,  but  do  not  adhere  to  the  distinct  vowel  sounds. 

Their  educated  jieople  have  a  large  vocabulary  and  speak  ele¬ 
gantly.  ddiey  use  the  language  of  books,  but  even  they  put  the 
sound  of  “  w  ”  on  w'ords  ending  with  a  vowel,  thus,  “  no  ”  sounds 
like  “  now'.” 

I  saw  so  very  much  that  was  worthy  of  commendation  that  the 
criticism  seems  almost  unkind.  The  general  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was  that  the  Training  Schools  were  doing  excellent  work. 
The  Board  Elementary  schools  do  not  attempt  as  extensive  a 
curriculum  as  our  public  schools,  but  do  good  work  as  far  as  they  go. 
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THE  PR  OB  ABLE  FUTIRE  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

BY  LINCOLN  CUMMINGS. 

The  most  pressing  national  (piestion  since  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  slavery,  is  the  Indian  (jnestion.  As  a  theme 
for  popular  agitation  and  philanthropic  endeavor,  it  derives  its 
seeming  importance  from  sentimental  rather  than  from  economic 
reasons.  It  has  always  been  a  moral  question.  Given  within  the 
borders  of  our  country  an  alien  and  semi-barbarous  people  of  con¬ 
siderable  number,  whom  we  cannot  exterminate,  to  whom  rather  we 
stand  in  a  position  of  indebtedness,  what  are  we  hound  to  do  with 
them,  and  what  niuy  we  expect  of  them?  This  is  the  ipiestion 
which  faces  us.  For  over  two  centuries  its  solution  has  seemed 
impracticable,  but  today  we  see  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  dim,  dis¬ 
tant,  but  still  real  jirospect  of  a  solution.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
is  beginning  to  hold  rational  ideas,  and  to  demand  such  rational 
legislation  as  may  tend  in  the  near  future  to  bring  about  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  its  Indian  wards.  Many  good 
and  sufficient  causes  have  wrought  a  change  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  man  who  today  repeats  or  believes  that  most  absurd, 
formerly  familiar  proposition,  “  The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian,”  may  justly  be  set  down  as  either  very  ignorant  or  very 
prejudiced.  The  thoughtful  and  progressive  no  longer  question 
the  jiossibility  of  Indian  civilization;  but  the  method,  how  to 
evolve  the  civilized  from  the  existing  Indian,  and  further  how  to 
adapt  this  evolution  alike  to  the  blood-thirsty  Apache,  the  peace¬ 
ful  Pima,  and  the  war-like  Sioux,  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
<luestion  deserving  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  To-day 
thousands  of  Indians  living  in  comfortalde  homes,  earning  their 
bread  with  industry  and  sobriety,  taking  a  real  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  Christianity,  living  a  self-controlled  and  consistent  (diris- 
tian  life,  all  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Indian  can  be  civilized. 
“  What  has  been  can  lie.” 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  average  Indian  ?  There 
are  civilized  Cherokees,  there  are  savage  and  unsubdued  Ajiaches, 
but  how  is  it  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes?  I  an- 
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swer  that  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  they  are  still  as 
children.  They  liave  the  impatience  of  control,  the  curiosity,  the 
recklessness  of  consequences,  the  unreasoning  carelessness  of  the 
future,  tlie  restless  instability,  wliich  accompany  the  period  of 
childhood,  whether  it  is  a  childhood  of  the  individusil  or  of  the 
race,  t^ur  great  mistake,  speaking  both  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.  is  that  we  have  expected  and  required  of  the  Indian  the 
conduct  of  maturity,  and  have  not  employed  in  our  treatment  of 
him  the  princi[)le  of  moral  suasion,  firmly  and  forcibly  adhered  to, 
accompanied  with  just  and  eipiitable  treatment  which  every  judi¬ 
cious  guardian  knows  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  care  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  children.  (In  the  contrary,  our  relations  with  this 
“child  of  the  forest”  have  [ueeminently  been  marked  with  undig¬ 
nified  attem[)ts  at  persuasion  instead  of  coercion,  with  a  capricious 
vibration  between  law  and  license,  and  with  an  injustice  and  cru¬ 
elty  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern  history.  What  wonder  that 
we  liave  not  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  improve  the  Indian  ! 
What  wonder  that  the  Indian  in  all  his  childish  recklessness 
and  ignorance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  has  sought  redress  by  a  means 
in  kind,  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  in  deeds  of  violence !  Can  we  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  him  than  we  do  of  ourselves?  Before  we  say  much 
about  the  mote  in  his  eye,  let  us  prudently  remove  the  beam  from 
our  own  eye. 

In  the  evolution  of  every  people  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
traced  three  stages.  Tlie  stage  first  of  savagery,  where  war  and 
hunting  furnish  both  subsistence  and  occupation.  From  this  stage 
the  Indian  is  just  emerging.  Next  comes  the  semi-barbarous  or 
pastoral  stage,  in  which  there  is  still  sometliing  of  war  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  but  the  chief  occupation  becomes  herding  of  cattle,  with  feeble 
attempts  at  agriculture  and  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
Finally  there  comes  about  the  stage  of  full  civilization,  of  per¬ 
fected  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  state  of  the  American  jieople. 
We  virtually  ask  the  Indian  to  take  a  tremendous  leap  from  the 
first  to  the  third  stage:  to  make  in  a  generation  or  two  the  prce 
gress  which  our  ancestors  back  among  the  swamps  of  Germany, 
and  the  moors  of  Britain  made  only  after  the  slow  passage  of 
centuries.  Why  should  we  expect  such  an  unnatural  and  forced 
development?  Give  the  Indian  time,  but  do  not  expect  him  to 
spend  three  years  in  Hampton  or  Carlisle,  and  then  return  to  his 
native  people  a  fully  matured  and  civilized  citizen.  Men  may  say 
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that  the  Indian  needs  a  continual  bolstering  up,  as  it  were,  that  he 
has  not  the  stamina  to  break  with  the  customs  and  habits,  which 
he  has  inherited  and  which  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  Is  the  Indian  to  blame  for  that?  Are  we  justi¬ 
fied  ill  coucludiug  that  the  permanent  uplifting  of  the  Indian  is  on 
that  account  a  hopeless  undertaking?  d\)  me  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world  if  this  were  not  the  exact 
condition  of  things;  and  I  feel  eompelled  to  look  with  great  admi- 
mtion  and  respect  upon  any  Indian  (and  there  are  many  of  them) 
who  has  broken  witli  his  old  life,  and  with  the  fostering  care  of 
his  white  brother  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilization  and  lived 
the  civilized  life.  Let  us  be  patient  with  a  reason,  an  intellect,  a 
conscience,  so  undeveloped  and  untutoreil,  and  ex})ect  no  more 
from  them  than  a  wise  and  just  perception  of  their  condition  may 
permit  us. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  present  character  and  status  of 
the  Indian,  let  us  proceed  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  expected 
of  him  in  the  future,  if  we  give  him  the  assistance  which  is  our 
duty  to  him.  Obviously  we  may  expect  of  him  a  development 
slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  as  our  government  and  education  of 
him  is  judicious  or  ill-advised.  What  then  is  tlie  most  important 
political,  the  most  necessary  educational  need  of  this  people  so 
deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  and  culture  ?  Tlie  first  is  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  transition  from  the  tribe  to  the  individual,  the 
breaking  of  the  fetters  which  bind  the  Indian  to  the  things  of  the 
past.  The  second  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  Indian  to 
assume  the  rights  and  res[)onsil)ilities  which  accom[)anv  citizenship 
under  our  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  doubted  that  there  was 
once  a  time  when  it  was  both  wise  and  unavoidable  for  our  ances¬ 
tors  to  treat  with  the  alxuigines  as  with  indepeudeut  nations,  but 
that  time  is  now  long  past,  and  as  coming  generations  shall  read 
our  history  what  |)ortion  of  it  will  appear  more  al)surd,  perhai)S 
rather  more  disgraceful  than  the  way  in  which  our  government 
has  for  many  3'ears  made  treaties  onl}'  to  break  them  at  its  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  bought  peace  with  Ixnids  and  looking-glasses  when  it 
ought  to  have  enforced  it  with  the  sword.  A  little  more  firmness 
and  a  little  less  vacillation  and  apparent  fearfulness  in  our  general 
relations  with  the  Indian,  would  have  shortened  mauy'  a  struggle, 
and  saved  many  a  life  upon  our  frontier.  But  our  present  con¬ 
cern  is  not  with  that  which  has  been,  but  with  that  which  is  to  l)e. 
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with  that  which  the  lesson  of  the  past  may  teach  us  to  avoid.  The 
Indian  has  judged  our  strength  not  by  what  it  was,  but  by  the 
feeble  way  in  which  he  saw  us  listen  to  and  comply  with  his  de¬ 
mands,  and  by  the  feebleness  with  which  w'e  forced  him  to  fulfil 
the  agreements  which  we  instead  of  forcibly  demanding  had  pur¬ 
chased.  We  can  never  have  the  power  and  influence  over  the 
Indian  which  are  necessary  until  we  cease  to  treat  with  him  other¬ 
wise  than  as  with  an  individual.  To  him  the  tril)e  represents  the  old 
with  its  attendant  sui)erstition  and  ignorance  and  its  pre¬ 
mium  upon  indolence  and  bloodshed.  If  he  comes  to  the  East  and 
spends  three  years  at  one  of  our  schools  for  Indian  youths,  good 
as  tliey  really  are,  and  then  returns  to  again  identify  himself  with 
his  tribe,  he  can  only  by  a  miracle  escape  retrograding.  Xhe  tribal 
fabric  is  an  absolute  foe  to  all  progress  toward  civilization,  and  the 
only  hope  of  the  Indian  is  its  destruction.  The  transition,  then, 
from  the  tribe  to  the  individual,  from  the  alien  to  the  citizen,  must 
be  effected  as  fast  as  the  various  tribes  shall  become  so  capable  of 
response  to  this  effort  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the  things  which 
bind  them  to  the  past,  that  they  can  possibly  be  benefited  by  the 
change. 

Enwrap[)ed  in  this  is  tlie  imj)ortance  of  a  measure  like  that  of 
the  Dawes  Mill,  providing  for  land  in  severalty,  with  the  view 
that  citizenshi{)  may  l)ecome  consequent  u[)on  the  personal  ac¬ 
quirement  and  holding  of  land  and  other  {)roperty. 

The  education  which  it  is  for  our  interest  to  give  the  Indian, 
must  obviously  be  of  that  sort  which  his  circumstances  and  sur¬ 
roundings  make  important  and  necessary.  Much  energy  has  been 
mis.applied  in  the  government  schools  in  teaching  the  Indian  too 
many  l)ranches.  d’he  Indian  is  rare  wdio  can  make  any  practical 
use  of  learning  other  than  the  most  elementary.  For  many  gen¬ 
erations  at  least  he  must  be  content  to  see  his  white  competitors 
in  life’s  race  prethninently  his  su})eriors  in  all  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  must  direct  himself  to  those  humbler  occupations  which  require 
only  what  he  possesses,  physical  strength,  a  (juick  eye,  and  a  })OW'er 
of  ac(|uisition  by  imitation.  Again  the  sphere  of  the  Indian  must 
for  the  present,  at  least,  be  among  his  own  people,  and  the  plan  of  his 
education  must  be  drawn  in  those  lines  which  are  defined  by  their 
needs.  He  must  be  instructed  in  the  best  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  herding,  and  of  some  of  the  useful  arts,  as  carpentry,  shoe¬ 
making,  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  and  the 
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harness  maker.  His  strictly  mental  education  must  be  what  is 
required  by  one  who  follows  these  occupations,  e.  g.,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  enough  of  history,  geography, 
etc.,  to  enable  him  to  form  intelligent  ideas  of  the  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  citizen  under  our  government,  and  of  a  memlM*r 
of  the  social  organism,  the  civilized  human  race.  More  than  this 
it  would  be  idle  to  give  the  Indian,  and  less  is  not  to  lx;  thought 
of.  The  principles  upon  which  we  base  our  help  for  this  people 
must  be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  we  base  our  help  for  the  poor, 
i.  e.,  to  give  him  no  longer,as  has  so  long  been  our  short-sighted  prac¬ 
tice,  maintenance  itself,  but  to  give  him  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  ability  to  support  himself.  We  say  the  Indian  is  lazy,  ('on- 
sidering  the  necessary  immaturity  of  his  moral  being,  he  would  be 
a  fool  if  he  were  anything  else,  so  long  as  he  knows  that  we  have 
inexhaustible  stores  of  rations,  live  stock  and  agricultural  tools 
to  give  him  for  the  asking.  What  a  pity  that  instead  of  so  many 
incompetent  agents  and  teachers  of  the  wrong  stanq)  upon  the 
reservations,  there  might  not  be  some  of  our  New  England  far¬ 
mers  to  teach  the  Indian  what  most  emphatically  he  does  need 
to  learn,  the  princijde  of  agriculture,  accompanied  with  economy 
and  foresight.  Everything  should  Ix^  done  for  the  Indian  which 
may  tend  to  help  him  to  help  himself,  and  nothing  which  may 
tend  to  make  him  think  himself  a  privileged  person,  who  will  be 
supported  forever  at  our  expense. 

The  Indian's  future  is  assured  if  we  are  willing  to  wait  for  it. 
There  must  be  time  for  him,  and  patience  for  his  hel])ers,  and  in 
its  own  time  and  way  this  perj)lexing  question  will  work  out  its 
own  solution.  It  is  not  a  great  (question.  A  less  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  are  concerned  in  it  than  from  the  })opulation  of  many  of 
our  large  cities.  Boston  would  hold  every  Indian,  and  then  dis¬ 
place  only  alx)ut  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  the  national  honor  is  concerned,  and  about  which 
is  enwrapped  the  sentiment  of  history.  Finally,  it  is  a  diflicult 
problem,  and  one  in  which  our  legislators  and  philanthropists 
need  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  a  C’hristian  nation,  of  a  peoi»le 
in  whose  hearts  a  love  of  man,  springing  from  a  love  of  (lod,  finds 
its  expression  in  an  endeavor  to  lift  a  people  of  degraded  life  to 
the  level  of  its  owui. 
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CL  A  RK  UNI  VERSirr. 

BY  HOWAKl)  A.  BKIDCMAN,  BOSTON. 

WHEN,  somewhat  less  than  three  years  ago,  it  was  tele¬ 
graphed  over  the  country  that  a  certain  Mr.  Clark  was 
about  to  give  a  million  of  dollars  or  more  to  establish  a  uidversity 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  was  a  general  pricking  up  of  ears, 
and  curiosity,  accentuated  in  many  cases  by  adverse  criticism, 
j)rompted  (piestions  like  the  following:  “Who  is  this  Clark, 
any  way?”  “If  he  has  any  money  to  give  away  why  does  he  not 
remember  Harvard  or  Yale,  or  otlier  well-established  yet  still 
somewhat  impecunious  institution?”  “What  on  earth  is  the  need 
of  another  university?”  From  the  meagre  reports  at  that  time 
spread  abroad,  the  outside  public  was  left  in  comparative  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  })rojected  institution,  and 
conse(juently  drew  the  inference  that  it  would  prove  an  entirely 
snpertluous  addition  to  the  many  worthy  schools  with  which  New 
England  already  teems.  As  time  has  worn  away,  and  with  the 
publication  of  more  detinite  and  detailed  statements  respecting 
the  university,  tlie  earlier  wdde-spread  impression  has  given  place 
to  some  extent  to  a  growdng  and  cordial  interest  in  its  success, 
but  there  still  remains  in  the  [)ublic  mind  a  vast  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  misconception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  undertaking. 
In  view'  of  the  fact  that  the  doors  of  the  institution  liave  now 
swung  outw  aid  to  ])Upils,  it  is  high  time  that  these  erroneous 
notions  were  removed. 

Doubtless  most  people  are  inadeipiately  informed  respecting  the 
person  wdiose  name  is  fastened  upon  the  school.  Jonas  G.  Clark 
is  a  man  possessed  of  great  w’ealth,  but  he  does  nqt  live  and  have 
his  Ixdng  inside  his  capacious  money  bags.  A  self-made  man 
indeed,  liorn  in  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts;  a  carriage  maker  in 
his  earlier  years;  one  of  the  lucky  few  who  found  in  California 
during  the  fifties  a  rich  reward  for  their  hard  toil ;  a  resident  of 
New'  York  (dty,  and  placing  many  shrewd  investments  there,  and 
coming  back  to  his  native  county  a  dozen  years  ago  to  make  a 
beautiful  home  for  himself  and  w  ife  on  one  of  the  fairest  streets  in 
Worcester,  this  childless  man,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  becomes 
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tlie  father  of  a  magnificent  educational  institution  around  which 
his  affections  twine  themselves,  and  of  which  he  is  deservedly 
proud.  C'lark  University  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impulse, 
or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  generosit}',  or  of  the  natural  desire  to  per- 
l)etuate  in  a  worthy  way  one’s  ancestral  name.  To  comprehend 
the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  along  the  track  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  personal  history,  twenty  years  at  least.  For  as  long 
ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with  force  to  his  mind  that  all 
civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts ;  that  the  man 
who  has  special  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject,  is 
the  man  whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue,  and 
sways  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  Looking  around  at  the  facil¬ 
ities  obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of  original 
research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meagreness  and  the  inade(]uacy. 
Colleges  and  professional  schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there 
appeared  to  Ixi  no  one  grand  inclusive  institution,  unsaddled  by  an 
academic  •lepartment,  where  students  might  i>ursue  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  their  inv'estigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 
Consequently  each  successive  autumn  witnessed  the  hegira  of 
many  men  fresh  from  their  college  graduation  to  Oxford  and 
Ediidnirgh,  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  and 
all  the  rest.  Manifestly  they  went  because  they  could  find  on  the 
other  side  the  instruction  and  the  apparatus  which  were  wanting 
in  this  country.  Here,  then,  was  a  great  un worked  field,  and 
here  was  a  millionaire  of  leisure,  culture,  and  refinement,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  aljove  all  with  the  desire  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  Mr. 
Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  eight  j'ears  visiting  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  .almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into 
their  history  and  observed  their  present  working.  He  sought  out 
the  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed  himself  res})ecting 
the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had 
prepared  in  mauuscript  for  his  own  use  accounts  of  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  and  educating  the  human  mind  in  vogue 
from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had  long  been 
working  in  his  prolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact 
with  the  best  thought  of  Europe  and  hy  a  survey  of  the  various 
methods  of  instruction  in  operation  there. 

The  time  arrived  for  beginning  to  consummate  his  ideals.  The 
selection  of  these  well-known  Worcester  gentlemen  as  trustees : 
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Messrs.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Charles  Devens,  George  F.  Hoar,  Will¬ 
iam  W.  Rice,  Joseph  Sargent,  John  I).  Washburn,  Frank  P. 
Gonhling,  and  George  Swan,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building.  The  site  selected  was  a 
stretch  of  land  on  an  elevated  slope  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  conq)rising  eight  acres  in  extent.  Here,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  ( Ictohcr,  1887,  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  main  building  Wcas  put  in  its  place.  The 
lapse  of  two  years  linds  this  structure  completed  and  ready  for 
occiq)ancy ;  a  plain,  four-story  edifice  of  brick  and  granite.  It 
resembles  a  factory  as  much  as  anything,  thougli  the  letters  “Clark 
University,”  cut  u[>on  the  tablet  over  the  main  entrance,  signify 
that  the  looms  within  are  devoted  to  the  production  not  of  cloth, 
but  of  far  finer  fabrics,  even  human  minds,  disciplined  and  brought 
to  their  highest  development.  Rnt  the  lack  of  ornament  and  of 
arcliitectural  beauty  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  quality  of 
the  interior  finish  and  the  perfection  of  every  detail.  No  builder 
ever  followed  more  carefully  the  laying  of  every  brick  and  timber. 
Mr.  Clark  has  bestowed  his  j)ersonal  attention  upon  each  feature. 
The  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  arrangements  are  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  as  tlie  best  .science  of  the  })resent  day  can  furnish. 
Mr.  Clark  shows  a  rare  genius  for  carrying  facts  and  figures  in  his 
head.  His  knowledge  of  other  institutions  thus  comes  freciuently 
into  play.  He  will  say  to  his  trustees,  “  At  Cornell  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  thus  and  so,  while  at  Vale  1  noticed  that  they  found  this 
or  that  more  satisfactory.”  “Part  of  the  Prussian  schools  prefer 
another  plan,”  etc.  The  result  is  a  building  204  by  114  feet, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  he  put,  fin¬ 
ished  in  oak  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern  and  approved 
appliances.  The  only  other  building  which  will  be  ready  for 
service  this  autumn  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  which  stands  near- 
by,  and  contains  about  fifty  rooms.  It  is  practically  fire  proof, 
and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  country.  The 
ground  for  a  third  building  has  just  been  broken,  and  it  will  l^e 
erected  in  due  time. 

Rut  the  best  of  buildings  would  be  of  little  value  without  com- 
l)etent  men  as  instructors,  and  the  composition  of  the  faculty  is 
the  final  test  of  any  institution.  In  this  res[)ect  Clark  University 
will  not  he  found  lacking.  Had  .Mr.  Clark  and  his  trustees  taken 
twice  the  time  they  did  for  deliberation,  and  had  the  range  of 
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their  choice  been  even  more  unrestricted,  they  could  liardly  have 
shown  more  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  president,  (i.  Stanley 
Hall,  bred  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  stands  in 
his  own  dej)artment,  that  of  ])sychology,  easily  at  the  head  of 
American  scholars.  He  is  now  perhaps  forty-live  years  of  age. 
After  his  appointment,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  visit  European  universities.  He,  too, 
has  come  back  with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  e([uipped  for 
his  important  work.  His  learning,  coupled  with  his  executive 
ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can  be  a  real  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  days,  ([ualifies  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  ap[)re- 
ciation  of  Mr.  ('lark's  great  purpose  is  so  sympathetic  that  the 
two  will  labor  in  the  utmost  harmony  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 
Doctor  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department  of  psychology, 
and  will  continue  to  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  a 
periodical  which  has  attained  high  fame  abroad  as  well  as  in 
this  country. 

The  university  does  not  attempt  to  start  full-rigged,  but  will 
build  up  its  departments  conservatively  and  thoroughly.  For  the 
present,  instruction  is  offered  only  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  (’hem- 
istry,  Biology,  and  Psycholog}’,  and  to  these  departments  will  be 
Jidded  one  by  one  as  time  goes  on,  others  like  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Science,  Liteiature  and  Art,  until  the  entire  circuit  of  human 
knowledge  is  brought  into  view  and  made  the  object  of  assiduous 
study.  Mr.  Clark  fittingly  said  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone,  that  an  institution  like  this  could  not  be  called  into 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  any  human  agency,  but  must  be  the  result 
of  gradual  growth.  To  man  the  various  departments  already 
established,  the  best  talent  has  been  levied  upon  wherever  it  could 
be  found.  Johns  Hopkins  has  not  oidy  been  obliged  to  yield  for 
the  presidency  of  the  new  institution  its  distinguished  [)rofessor 
of  psychology,  but  he  takes  with  liim  his  assistant.  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Donaldson,  to  serve  as  assistant  professor  of  neurology  at  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  department  of  physics  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor 
Albert  A.  Michelson,  recently  at  the  Case  School  of  Science  in 
Cleveland.  Arthur  Micheal,  who  since  1881  has  been  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Tufts  College,  will  now^take  the  lead  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  Clark.  William  E.  Story  will  be  the  acting  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  in  the  department  of  biology  C.  ().  Whitman 
will  be  the  acting  professor  of  animal  morphology,  Warren  P.  Loir- 
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bard  assistant  professor  of  pliysiology,  and  Franklin  P.  Mall,  ad¬ 
junct  professor  of  anatomy.  Most  of  these  are  still  young  men  and 
have  won  their  spurs  at  foreign  universities  by  hard  original  work. 
The  staff  of  each  department  will  be  further  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  “docents”  and  fellows.  By  the  former  term  is  meant 
students  who  are  granted  a  private  room  and  peculiar  facilities 
for  work  in  a  given  line,  in  return  for  which  they  may  give  fifteen 
or  twenty  lectures  during  the  year.  They  will  also  receive  from 
two  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  according  to  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  A  position  as  docent  is  considered  highly  honorary  and 
desirable,  because  it  is  expected  that  the  professorships  not  only 
at  C'lark,  but  at  the  colleges  throughout  the  country  will  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  these  docents. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  promising  men  for  these 
positions,  as  well  as  in  the  awarding  of  the  fellowships,  most  of 
which  Mr.  Clark  himself  established.  As  to  the  students  proper, 
who  may  come  and  pay  annually  their  two  hundred  dollars  tuition, 
it  is  expressly  given  out  that  a  college  or  an  ordinary  scientific 
school  training  is  desired  as  a  preliminary  to  taking  up  work  in  a 
specialty  at  Clark  University.  The  course  for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  1).,  covers  three  years.  Special  students,  not  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree,  will  be  admitted  under  certain  conditions.  A 
large  number  of  docents  and  fellows  have  already  been  appointed. 
Whether  the  university  opens  with  few  or  many  regular  students 
in  the  accepted  sense,  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  to  the  heads  of 
the  school.  Indeed,  President  Hall  when  asked  if  he  thought 
there  would  be  as  many  students  the  first  term  as  teachers,  replied 
with  great  earnestness,  “I  hope  not.”  No  man  is  wanted  at  Clark 
University  who  does  not  love  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
its  marketable  aspects.  The  key-note  to  all  the  projected  work  ia 
original  research,  or  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  the  central  object  is 
to  “extend  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.”  'Fruth  in  every 
line  of  investigation  will  be  aimed  after,  primarily  that  the  world’s 
store  of  wisdom  may  be  increased,  and  next  in  order  that  the  new 
facts  brought  to  light  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
race.  For  instance,  when  Laura  Bridgman  died  there  was  great 
curiosity  among  scientific  men  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  brain  a 
person  deprived  of  so  many  faculties  possessed.  It  was  sent  to 
Worcester,  and  is  now  being  examined  by  the  ex[)erts  in  neurol¬ 
ogy,  and  valuable  and  interesting  information  will  result  therefrom. 
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No  one  who  scrutinizes  the  plan  and  already  realized  results  of 
Clark  University  is  likely  to  doubt  that  the  university  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  future  before  it,  and  has  come  into  being  in  the  providence 
of  (xod  to  signalize,  if  not  to  create,  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  education.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  it  is  to  com¬ 
pete  with  existing  institutions.  It  simply  supplements  them,  and 
ought  to  become  by  its  reflex  influence  a  great  stimulus  to  them. 
The  specialists  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  welcoming  it  with 
open  arms.  The  fact  that  it  has  no  undergraduate  department  will 
draw  instructors  to  it  who  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  It 
Inis  money  and  brains  back  of  it.  Located  in  the  heart  of  New 
England,  it  finds  at  its  start  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  growth. 
It  is  not  burdened  by  any  of  the  traditions  which  hamper  many 
foreign  universities,  and  it  is  untrammeled  by  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  sort.  In  view  of  these  facts  may  we  not  echo  the 
words  of  the  National  Zeitiin;f^  a  leading  daily  of  llerlin,  which 
closes  a  highly  commendatory  editorial  on  Clark  University  with 
these  words:  ••  Every  one  who  has  science  at  heart  can  greet  this 
no  less  than  magnificent  undertaking  only  with  joy  and  admira¬ 
tion,  with  a  hearty  vivat^  rrexmf,  flomif." 


NA  TIONAL  ASSOCIA  TIOXS. 

BY  .1.  L.  I’ICKAI{I>,  1,1..  1>.,  IOWA  CITY. 

The  gr  eat  succe.ss  which  has  attendeil  the  meetings  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  for  a  few  years  [last,  may 
lead  us  to  forget  its  humbler  beginnings,  and  even  to  ignore  en¬ 
tirely  certain  sporadic  efforts  made  years  before  the  present  great 
organization  had  its  birth.  To  one  of  these  my  thoughts  have 
Ixien  directed  recently,  upon  reading  a  casual  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Chicago  with  their  2500  teachers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  a  meeting  of  friends  of  education  in  the 
Northwest  assembled  in  Chicago.  A  few  educators  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  had  attended  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  and  had  conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  it  upon 
western  soil.  Under  the  infiuence  of  David  1*.  Page,  in  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Albany,  the  State  of  New  York  had  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Teachers’  Institutes  had 
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been  organized.  Henry  Barnard,  of  national  fame,  had  a  wider 
outlook  than  the  State  of  (’onnecticnt  afforded  him.  There  eame 
to  this  meeting  Mr.  Barnard,  tlien  in  the  prime  of  life;  William  F. 
Phelps,  a  yonn^  assistant  of  Mr.  Pa^e  at  Albany;  Salem  Town,  at 
that  time  well  known  as  a  teacher  and  an  author;  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Pierce,  full  of  zeal  in  Institute  work.  At  Chicapro  these  men 
found  some  choice  s[)irits  who  had  organized  a  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  for  Chicago.  Prominent  among  them  were  G.  W.  Meeker, 
J.  S.  Wright,  W.  Jones,  W.  II.  Brown,  .1.  T.  Scammon  (who  still 
survives),  W.  B.  Ogden,  and  Philo  Carpenter,  men  full  of  business 
and  yet  earnest  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education.  Three  two- 
story  brick  buildings  and  one  small  fjame  building  sulliced  for  all 
children  entitled  to  public  school  privileges.  One  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  accommodating  perhaps  four  hundred  children  in  two  large 
halls  with  recitation  rooms,  was  called  the  “  Insane  Asylum  ”  by 
many  who  thought  it  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive.  Stiirte- 
vant,  Ingalls,  and  Wilder  were  the  “masters”  of  that  day. 

The  convention  organized  in  a  small  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute,  with  a  program  for  two  days.  The  interest  was  so  great 
that  an  Institute  of  ten  days  was  determined  n|)on.  Outside  (diicago 
the  attendance  was  not  large,  but  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
The  people  of  the  city  opened  their  homes  to  the  free  entertain¬ 
ment  of  teachers  from  abroad  and  welcomed  their  guests  to  the 
prolonged  stay.  All  the  modern  attachments  to  the  great  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  present  day  a})peared  in  social  entertainments  and  an 
out  door  meeting  in  the  Court  House  S(|iiare,  to  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  public  schools  came  with  banners,  and  great  rejoicings. 

The  great  West  })roved  attractive  to  Mr.  Barnard,  who  not 
many  years  after  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  ;  to  Mr.  Phelps,  who  organized  the  normal  work  of  Minnesota; 
to  a  few  ladies  from  Vermont,  who  found  employment  in  Iowa  as 
teachers  first,  .and  then  as  guides  to  children  of  their  own  ;  to  some 
colaborers  of  Mr.  Pierce  in  the  Institute  work  of  New  York. 
Those  who  had  preceded  this  “breaking  plow”  in  education.al  cul¬ 
tivation  went  back  to  their  homes  inspired  as  never  before  with  a 
purpose  to  advance  the  interests  of  popular  education  in  the  v<al- 
ley,  but  thinly  settled  as  yet.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  the 
organization  of  the  “Mining  Region  Teachers’  Association”  cov¬ 
ering  parts  of  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  This  association 
held  annual  meetings  with  Institute  work  continued  for  several 
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days,  (^ut  of  this  association  grew  state  associations  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Iowa  at  least,  and  in  the  former  state,  Normal  Schools,  the 
first  State  Normal  School  being  established  at  Platteville,  where 
one  member  of  the  great  convention  had  found  a  home  almost 
immediately  after  its  adjournment,  November,  1840. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  permitted  to  witness  some 
of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  Hut  one  of  the  Chicago  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  survives.  The  names  of  most  are  household  words, 
as  public  school  buildings  bear  their  names.  Mr.  Scammon  now 
sees  over  two  thousand  live  hundred  teachers  employed  where  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  thirty  teachers  sufficed  for  the 
work. 

It  is  projier  here  to  state  that  Chicago  has  twice  welcomed  most 
royally  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  successor  of  her 
first  educational  convention.  Each  meeting  at  Chicago  has  lx;en 
marked  as  to  numbers,  the  first  meeting  being  the  largest  in  its 
history  up  to  the.  Madison  meeting,  and  the  second  by  far  the 
largest  meeting  since  its  organization.  The  N.  W.  Convention  of 
184d  had  prepared  the  soil  for  rich  fruitage. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

A  Paper  Read  before  the  Mohonk  Conference.^ 

BY  GEN.  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN,  COMMISSIONER  OE  INDIAN  AEKAIRS. 

The  American  Indians,  not  including  the  so-called  Indians  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  are  supposed  to  number  about  250,000,  and  to  have  a  school 
population  (six  to  sixteen  years)  of  perhaps  50,000.  If  we  exclude 
the  five  civilized  tribes  which  provide  for  tlije  education  of  their  own 
children,  the  number  of  Indians  of  school  age  to  be  educated  by  the 
government,  does  not  exceed  40,000,  of  whom  15,000  were  enrolled 
in  schools  last  year,  leaving  but  25,000  to  be  provided  with  school  priv¬ 
ileges.  They  occupy  for  the  most  part  government  reservations,  chiefly 
in  the  western  states  and  territories,  widely  separated,  and  aggregating 
approximately  190,000  square  miles.  These  people  are  separated  into 
numerous  tribes,  and  differ  very  widely  in  tlieir  language,  religion, 
native  characteristics,  and  modes  of  life.  Some  are  very  ignorant  and 
degraded,  living  an  indolent  and  brutish  sort  of  life,  while  others  have 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their 
white  neighbors. 
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Any  generalizations  regarding  these  people  must,  therefore,  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  applicable  to  any  particular  tribe  with  such  modifications  as 
its  peculiar  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  warrants.  It  is  certainly 
true,  however,  that  as  a  mass  the  Indians  are  far  below  the  whites  of 
this  country  in  their  general  intelligence  and  mode  of  living.  They 
enjov  very  few  of  the  comforts,  and  almost  none  of  the  luxuries,  which 
are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

W  hen  we  speak  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  we  mean  that  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  training  and  instruction  which  will  convert  them 
into  American  citizens,  put  within  their  reach  the  blessings  which  the 
rest  of  us  enjoy  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  white 
man  on  his  own  ground  ami  with  his  own  methods.  Education  is  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  are 
to  be  brought  into  fraternal  and  harmonious  relationship  with  their 
white  fellow-citizens,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  refined  homes, 
the  delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  emoluments  of  commerce  and  trade, 
the  advantages  of  travel,  together  with  the  pleasures  that  come  from 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  the  solace  and  stimulus  afibrded 
by  a  true  religion. 

That  such  a  great  revolution  for  these  people  is  possible  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  have  watched  with  an  intelligent 
interest  the  work  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  hindrances  and  discour¬ 
agements,  has  been  accomplished  for  them  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  a  wise  system  of  education,  care¬ 
fully  administered,  the  condition  of  this  whole  people  can  be  radically 
improved  in  a  single  generation. 

Under  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  sustain  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the  responsibility  for  their  education  rests 
primarily  and  almost  wholly  upon  the  nation.  This  grave  responsi¬ 
bility,  which  has  now  been  practically  assumed  by  the  government, 
must  be  borne  by  it  alone.  It  cannot  safely  or  honorably  either  shirk 
it,  or  delegate  it  to  any  other  party.  The  task  is  not  by  any  means 
an  herculean  one.  The  entire  Indian  school  population  is  less  than 
that  of  Rhode  Island.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  now  one 
of  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  has 
at  its  command  unlimited  means,  and  can  undertake  and  complete  this 
work  without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any  degree  a  burden.  Although  very 
imperfect  in  its  details,  and  needing  to  be  modified  and  improved  in 
many  particulars,  the  present  system  of  schools  is  capable,  under  wise 
direction,  of  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  order  that  the  government  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  these  things  are  desirable,  —  indeed, 
I  might  say  necessary  :  — 
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First.  Ample  provision  should  he  made  at  an  early  day  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  school  children  and  youth. 
To  resist  successfully  and  overcome  the  tremendous  downward  pressure 
of  inherited  prejudice  and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  centuries,  noth- 
injf  less  than  universal  education  should  he  attempted. 

Second.  Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  he  taken  to  place 
these  children  under  proper  educational  iiiHuences.  If  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  compulsory  education  is  justitiable,  it  certainly  is  in  this 
case.  Education,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  the 
Indians’  only  salvation.  With  it  they  will  become  honorable,  useful, 
happy  citizens  t)f  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its 
blessings.  Without  it,  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hope¬ 
less  degradation. 

Thirtl.  The  work  of  Indian  education  should  be  completely  systema¬ 
tized.  The  camp  schools,  agency  boarding  schools,  and  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  should  be  related  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  connected 
and  complete  whole.  So  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  uniform  course 
of  study,  similar  methods  of  instruction,  the  same  textbooks,  and  a  care¬ 
fully  organized  and  well-understood  system  of  industrial  training. 

Fourth.  The  system  shoukl  be  conformed,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  common  school  system  now  universally  adopted  in  all  the  states. 
It  should  be  non-partisan,  non-sectarian.  The  teachers  and  employees 
should  be  appointed  only  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  their  work.  They  should  have  a  stable  tenure  of  office, 
being  removetl  only  for  cause.  They  should  receive  for  their  service 
wages  corresponding  to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  public 
schools.  They  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  supervised  by  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  properly  qualified  superintendents. 

Fifth.  While,  for  the  present,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  that 
kind  of  industrial  training  which  will  fit  the  Indians  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  the  various  occupations  which  may  be  open  to  them,  ample 
provision  should  also  be  made  for  that  general  literary  culture  which 
the  experience  of  the  white  race  has  shown  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  education.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed  toward  giving 
them  a  ready  command  of  the  English  language.  To  this  end,  only 
English  should  be  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  only  English-speaking 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  government. 

Sixth.  The  scheme  should  make  ample  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  few  who  are  endowed  with  special  capacity  or  ambition, 
and  are  destined  to  leadership.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
this,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the  national  life. 

Seventh.  That  which  is  fundamental  in  all  this  is  the  recognition. 
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of  the  complete  manhood  of  the  Indians,  their  individuality,  their  right 
to  he  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  accord  to  any  other  class  of  people.  They 
should  be  free  to  make  for  themselves  homes  wherever  they  will.  The 
reservation  system  is  an  anachronism  which  has  no  place  in  our  modern 
civilization.  The  Indian  youth  should  be  instructed  in  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  as  American  citizens ;  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  American  flag ;  should  be  imbued  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  and 
made  to  feel  that  the  United  States,  and  not  some  paltry  reservation, 
is  their  home.  Those  charged  with  their  education  should  constantly 
strive  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
self-respect. 

Eighth.  Those  educated  in  the  large  industrial  boarding-schools 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  camps  against  their  will,  but  should  be 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  choose  their  own  vocations,  and 
contend  for  the  prizes  of  life  wherever  the  opportunities  are  most 
favorable.  Education  should  seek  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and 
not  their  segregation.  They  should  be  educated,  not  as  Indians,  but 
as  Americans.  In  short,  the  public  school  should  do  for  them  what 
it  is  so  successfully  doing  for  all  the  other  races  in  this  country, — 
assimilate  them. 

Ninth.  The  work  of  education  should  begin  with  them  while  they 
are  young  and  susceptible,  and  should  continue  until  habits  of  industry 
and  love  of  learning  have  taken  the  place  of  indolence  and  indiflerence. 
One  of  the  chief  defects  which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  efforts 
made  for  their  education  has  been  the  failure  to  carry  them  far  enough, 
so  that  they  might  compete  successfully  with  the  white  youth,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  far  greater  advantages  of  our  own  system  of  education. 
Higher  education  is  even  more  essential  to  them  than  it  is  for  white 
children. 

Tenth.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  bring  together  in  the  large 
boarding-schools  members  of  as  many  different  tribes  as  possible,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  tribal  antagonism  and  to  generate  in  them  a  feeling 
of  common  brotherhood  and  mutual  respect.  Wherever  practicable, 
they  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  into  the  public  schools, 
where,  by  daily  contact  with  white  children,  they  may  learn  to  re.spect 
them  and  become  respected  in  turn.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  Indians  shall  have  all  taken  up  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  American  citizens,  there  will  cease 
to  be  any  necessity  for  Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  government. 
The  Indians,  where  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  unite  with  their 
white  neighbors,  wdll  maintain  their  own  schools. 

Eleventh.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  surest  and  perhaps  only 
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way  in  which  the  Indian  women  can  be  lifted  out  of  that  position  of 
servility  and  degradation  which  most  of  them  now  occupy,  on  to  a  plane 
where  their  husbands  and  the  men  generally  will  treat  them  with  the 
same  gallantry  and  respect  which  is  accorded  to  their  more  favored 
white  sisters. 

Twelfth.  The  happy  results  already  achieved  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  so-called  “  outing  system,”  which  consists  in 
placing  Indian  pupils  in  white  families  where  they  are  taught  the  ordi- 
narv  routine  of  housekeeping,  farming,  etc.,  and  are  brought  into  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American  rural  life,  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  a  large  extension  of  the  system.  liy  this  means  they 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  civilized  life, 
a  sense  of  independence,  enthusiasm  for  home,  and  the  practical  ability 
to  earn  their  own  living.  This  system  has  in  it  the  “  promise  and  the 
potencv  ”  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Thirteenth.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  work  here  outlined  as  belonging  to  the  government  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  there  will  be  requisite  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  church,  and  religious 
institutions  of  learning.  There  will  be  urgent  need  of  consecrated  mis¬ 
sionary  work  and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  individu¬ 
als  and  religious  organizations  in  behalf  of  these  people.  Christian 
schools  and  colleges  have  already  been  established  for  tliem  by  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow.  Hut  just  as  tbe  work 
of  the  public  schools  is  supplemented  in  the  states  by  Cliristian  agencies, 
so  will  the  work  of  Indian  education  by  the  government  be  supplemented 
by  the  same  agencies.  There  neetl  be  no  conflict  and  no  unseemly 
rivalry.  The  Indians,  like  any  other  class  of  citizens,  will  be  free 
to  patronize  those  schools  which  they  believe  to  be  best  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

If  the  friends  of  Indian  civilization  can  be  led  to  unite  upon  a  scheme 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  tentative  outline,  the  so-called  “Indian  prob¬ 
lem  ”  can  be  quickly  and  successfully  solved.  The  expense  of  it  would 
be  small  compared  with  the  present  costly  system  of  Indian  reservations 
and  agencies.  It  could  be  so  far  advanced  during  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies  and  opposers.  An 
enlightened  public  opinion  concentrated  upon  it  would  render  it  as  secure 
as  the  public  school  system  itself.  The  system  is  broad  enougii  and 
elastic  enough  to  admit  of  difterences  of  opinion  and  diversities 
of  method  in  minor  details,  without  atlecting  its  essential  virtue. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  charged  with  the  presentation 
of  a  platform  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  consisted 
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of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  Dr. 
Wm.  Hayes  W'artl,  Judge  Francis  Waylatul,  Miss  Kate  Foote,  and 
James  W'^ood.  The  following  is  the  platform,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  without  amendment :  — 

bAKK  MOllOXK  CONFKHEXCE,  1889.  PLATFORM. 

I.  We.  the  meiiibers  of  the  Lake  Mohotik  Conference,  in  this  our  seventh 
annual  meeting,  reiterate  tlie  principles  laid  down  in  our  former  platforms  eon- 
cerningjustice,  equal  riglds,  and  education,  hotli  by  government  and  by  religious 
societies,  for  the  Indian  races  on  this  conlinent;  we  maintain  that  the  Nation 
ought  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  man,  amenable  to  all  the  obligations  and  entitled 
to  all  the  lights  of  manhood  under  a  free  republican  government;  we  congratu¬ 
late  the  country  on  the  progress  made  in  the  opening  of  reservations  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  on  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  and  on  the  assent  of  Indians  in 
increasing  numbers  freely  given  to  this  policy;  we  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Christian  and  missionary  work  of  the  churches  as  fundamental  to  the 
education  and  (ivllizalion  of  the  Indians,  and  the  necessity  for  the  vigorous 
and  unimpaired  prosecution  of  such  work;  we  welcome  lieartily  the  presence 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  this  session,  and  indorse  heartily  the 
general  principles  embodied  in  the  paper  presented  by  him  outlining  a  proposed 
policy  for  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Indian  education 
by  the  Federal  Government;  we  urge  upon  the  Administration  the  organization 
of  such  a  plan,  and  upon  Congress  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  execu¬ 
tion;  and  tlie  ('liairman  of  this  Conference  is  hereby  authorized  and  Instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  of  whom  he  shall  be  one,  to  render  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Atl'airs  such  cooperation  as  he  may  desire  in  preparing 
such  a  system  as  shall  best  promote  the  universal  and  compulsory  education 
of  all  Indian  children,  in  Iiarmony  witii  the  principles  of  our  government,  and 
with  the  concurrent  work  of  the  churches,  missionary  boards  and  societies, 
and  philanthropic  organizations,  and  to  urge  upon  (,'ongress  such  increased 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessarj’  to  carry  this  into  effect. 

II.  As  the  efliciency  of  every  plan  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  Indians 
depends  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  agents,  superin¬ 
tendents,  teachm  s,  matrons,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and,  upon  the  cumulative  influence  dependent  on  continu¬ 
ance  of  service  and  resultant  experience,  the  (k)nference  emphasizes  its  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  separating  absolutely  the  appointments 
to  ofllce  from  the  mutations  of  jiarties.  'i'o  remove  agents  and  teachers  who 
are  faitiiful  and  eflicient,  merely  because  of  a  change  in  the  party  in  power, 
is  not  only  a  direct  assault  upon  tlie  work  and  the  morale,  of  the  workers,  but 
intrinsically  capricious  and  absurd.  And  to  make  such  positions  a  reward  for 
party  services,  the  incumbents  to  be  named  bj-  those  whom  they  have  served, 
is  to  make  it  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  eit!ier  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  or  of  the  Xational  Government  will  be  adequately  cared  for.  When 
it  is  considered  that  there  arc  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Indian  agents 
and  teachers  and  other  employees  in  the  field,  and  that  their  functions  are 
chiefly  either  military,  judicial,  or  educational,  it  is  apparent  that  removals 
on  other  grouml  than  that  of  demerit,  or  the  tilling  of  vacancies  independent 
of  merit,  cannot  but  constitute  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  effective 
work. 
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III.  While  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  for  the  allotment  of  Indian  lands  In  severalty, 
we  recognize  that  the  operations  of  this  act  are  met  by  ditllculties  which  make 
further  legislation  necessary,  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  such  steps, 
before  the  Indians  to  whom  alhuinents  are  made  shall  become  citizens  of  any 
state,  as  will  secure  to  their  children  the  sure  inheritaftce  of  those  lands  upon 
the  death  of  their  parents,  without  the  risk  of  disinlieritauce  because  of  their 
not  being  legal  heirs  under  the  laws  of  such  states;  to  provide  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  income  of  the  funds  for  education  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands,  under  such  restrictions  as  will  compel  its  use  for  the  purposes  intended, 
and  in  such  a  manner  in  reference  to  state  taxation  as  will  be  alike  just  to  the 
Indians  and  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  respective  states  and  territories; 
and  to  enact  such  other  measures,  while  the  Indians  are  still  the  wards  of  the 
Nation,  as  will  secure  to  them  the  fullest  benefits  of  their  allotted  lands,  and 
will  encourage  to  the  utmost  habits  of  thrift,  enterprise,  atid  progressive  indus¬ 
try.  And  in  order  to  correct  these  and  other  dilliculties  which  may  be  discov¬ 
ered,  the  Chairman  of  this  Conference  is  hereby  authorized  atid  instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  examine  the  scope  of  existing  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  to  suggest  to  Congress  such  amendments  as  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  beneticent  purposes  of  the  act. 

IV.  The  condition  of  attairs  in  the  Indian  Territory  demonstrates  the  futility 
of  all  eftbrts  to  secure  adequately  the  civilization  and  development  of  the  Indians 
under  those  tribal  relations  against  which  we  have  so  earnestly  protested.  The 
complex  questions  arising  from  the  relations  of  Indian,  negro,  and  white  man, 
the  fact  that  non-citizen  whites  already  outnumber  the  Indian  population 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  that  this  large  white  populatiou  is  without 
schools  and  to  a  large  extent  uncontrolled  by  law,  render  the  (juestion  of  the 
Indian  Territory  one  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  wonderful  progress 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  a  larger 
life  and  a  better  civilizatioti ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  they  are  ready  for 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  The  Con¬ 
ference  rejoices  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  these  people  in  this 
direction.  As  the  beginning  of  better  things,  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Court,  with  partial  Jurisdiction,  has  had  a  beneficent  influence;  and 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  same  Jurisdiction  be  given  to  this  court 
as  is  possessed  by  any  United  States  District  Court. 

V.  This  Conference  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  injuries  done 
to  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  by  the  repeated  delays  in  settling  their 
lawful  claims,  and  urges  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a  bill  at  the  next  session 
which  shall  settle  their  claims  Justly  and  give  the  Indians  a  legal  right  to  their 
lands. 

VI.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  continues  to  be  not  only  unsatisfactor}’,  but  posi¬ 
tively  bad,  degrading  to  the  Indians  themselves,  demoralizing  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  humiliating  to  those  who  have  brought  so  imperfectly  to  them  the 
appliances  of  Christianity  and  civilizatiou.  While  there  are  many  among  them 
who  have  accepted,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  allow,  our  Christian  and 
English  civilization,  yet  the  controlling  influence  on  many  of  the  reservations 
is  still  that  of  a  pagan  superstition  which  fosters  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
degrades  or  denies  the  family  life.  We  owe  gratitude  to  those  who  have  called 
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attention  to  their  condition  and  have  tried  to  correct  it;  and  especialiy  do  we 
rejoice  that  the  Legisiature  of  the  state  has  been  considering  the  subject,  and 
we  trust  that  such  legislation  will  be  perfected  as  shall  supply  these  Indians 
with  facilities  for  higher  education  similar  to  those  provided  for  other  tribes 
by  the  general  Government,  and  shall,  in  a  way  just  and  right,  substitute  the 
full  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  state  for  the  present  laws  of  their  tribal 
organizations,  and  thus  secure  all  the  rights  and  all  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

VII.  The  Conference  renews  its  earnest  request  that  Congress  will  consider 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Law  Committee,  still  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  intended  to  provide  needed  facilities  for  tlie  administration  of  law  on 
the  reservations. 

On  Sunday  evening  following  the  Mohonk  Conference,  General 
Morgan  spoke  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  Among  other  things 
he  said  :  — 

There  are  three  things  that  are  possible.  Either  the  Indians  must  be  exter¬ 
minated,  or  they  must  become  a  baud  of  wandering  gypsies,  vagabonds,  pau¬ 
pers,  or  they  must  be  laid  liold  of  as  we  have  laid  liold  of  other  races,  and 
assimilated  into  National  life.” 

General  Morgan  then  gave  two  minute  and  interesting  sketches :  one 
of  the  reservation  life  of  the  past,  the  other  of  the  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  and  of  the  iniluence  brought  to  bear  on  personal  habits, 
character,  and  intelligence,  summing  up  what  has  already  been  done 
in  making  a  man  of  the  Indian.  His  conclusion  was  as  follows  :  — 

“  I  bring  no  new  pliilosophy  to  tliis  place.  IMj’mouth  Church  has  been  elo¬ 
quent  for  more  than  a  quarter  (»f  a  century  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  and 
the  oppressed.  I  remember  sitting  there,  yonder  in  that  pew,  more  than  twenty 
3’ears  ago  and  listening  to  those  eloquent  words  of  him  who  spake  as  few  men 
spoke  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  tlie  foreigners  and  in  beiialf  of  those  that 
have  been  welcomed  to  our  sliores,  and  tlie  eclio  of  tliat  great  Thanksgiving 
discourse,  as  he  pleaded  so  grandly  for  the  uplifting  of  tlie  masses  tlirough  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  our  ciiurches,  lingers  sweetly  in  my  memory  today.  The 
common  schools  of  America  are  making  the  great  change  that  we  see  occurring 
about  us.  Through  Castle  Garden  tliere  come  j’ear  hj'  year  that  great  mass 
of  emigrants,  from  Sweden,  and  Norwaj’,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy 
and  Denmark,  and  Ireland,  and  from  all  the  world,  speaking  their  various 
tongues,  having  all  their  clashing  rivalries  and  antipathies,  with  all  their  crude 
notions  of  life  and  government.  As  tliey  pass  through  that  gate  out  into  the 
great  city  and  out  into  tills  great  country,  their  children  are  welcomed  every¬ 
where  in  tile  public  scliools;  they  find  themselves  met  and  received  on  terms 
of  eqnalitj"  with  the  children  of  the  favored  citizen  of  tlie  land,  and  it  takes 
but  one  generation  to  convert  tlie  foreigners,  speaking  a  strange  language  and 
having  strange  notions  of  our  institutions,  into  full-fledged  American  citizens. 
What  are  we  doing  for  tlie  negroes  of  the  South,  from  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  the  leadings  of  tlie  liand  of  God  —  four  millions  of  people  degraded 
by  slavery,  superstitious,  ignorant,  scarcely  lifted  above  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  todaj’,  and  in  some  respects  not  equal  to  it? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  simply  an  organized  people.  The 
efforts  being  made  by  the  United  .States  Government  are  simply  j’our  effort 
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in  an  organized  form.  The  Indian  Office  can  do  notliing  except  as  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  furnish  the  money.  The  Members  of  Congress  ordinarily  will 
not  furnish  the  money  recjnested  for  this  great  v;ork  except  in  response  to  pui)- 
lic  opinion.  If  they  feel  the  people  desire  it.  that  the  pectple  believe  in  it,  they 
respond  to  that  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  people.  Every  man  and  woman 
here  can  have  something  to  do  with  creating  tliat  public  sentiment,  and  iik 
response  to  it  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money  needed." 


TWO  SONXEV'S. 

BV  MAY  MACKINTOSH. 

I. 

I  saw  the  mist  upon  the  river  wide 
Settle,  enfolding  and  obscuring  all ; 

The  river’s  banks  seemed,  through  their  cloud-born  pall. 
Shadowed  and  undefined,  —  on  either  side 
No  single  beam  to  guide  my  liitle  bark 
Although  so  far  from  home,  so  weak  and  lone. 

What  could  I  do?  I  could  not  but  go  on 
In  dread  and  trembling, — thro’  tlie  unknown  dark. 

Had  I  but  heard  nn’  loving  Father's  call. 

Or  seen  the  lighted  windows  of  my  home. 

How  gladly  had  I  hasteiuHl  thro’  the  gloom 
That,  safe  at  last,  I  at  His  feet  might  fall. 

But  still  bewildering  darkness  loomed  o’er  all  — 

The  boundless  waste  so  gre.at  —  m\'  boat  so  small! 

II. 

“What  could  I  do?  I  could  not  but  go  on 
In  dread  and  trembling,  through  the  unknown  dark” — 
But  see  —  there  was  a  glimmering  light !  —  and  hark  !  — 
Whose  voice  was  that?  Had  it  my  Father’s  tone? 

Ah  yes  !  the  mist  is  lifting  from  my  heart. 

The  light  is  shining  on  the  river  clear. 

Unclouded,  filling  all  the  heavens  so  near; — 

And,  with  new  strength.  I,  bending,  do  1113'  part. 

Since  I  have  heard  1113’  Father  speak  to  me. 

And  seen  the  radiance  of  His  house  afar. 

No  clouds  can  evermore  that  vision  mar. 

Nor  earthly  glory  dim  Eternit3\ 

And  nothing  now  too  hard,  too  vast  can  be. 

For  thou  art  with  me,  and  1  trust  in  Thee  ! 


J 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  spirit,  plans,  and  work  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Adairs,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools,  appear  to  have  been  well  received  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  These  departments  of  the  government  are  evidently  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  education  everywhere.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  discussion  of  Indian  schools  in  this  number. 

The  regulation  Teachers’  Association,  every  year,  reveals  more 
forcibly  the  most  notable  disability  under  which  the  teacher 
labors  and  which,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  is  the  peculiarity  of  his 
profession.  Every  other  sort  of  man  is  obliged  to  confront  and  make 
his  way  through  a  community  of  ‘‘  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,” 
his  ecpials  or  superiors,  and  stand  or  fall  according  to  his  capacity  for 
impressing  himself  on  his  public.  VV'ith  rare  exceptions,  even  our  best 
teachers  live,  professionally,  in  a  world  of  inferiors,  over  whom  they'^ 
rule  with  a  control  never  accorded  to  any  other  class  and  only'  assumed 
by  the  most  extreme  sect  of  the  priesthood.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  chronic  misunderstanding  between  the  five  hundred  thousand  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  people  who  support  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are 
educated.  Few  of  our  most  eminent  educators  are  aware  what  crude, 
insufficient,  and  grotesque  notions  vast  numbers  of  their  constituents 
get,  even  of  their  most  valuable  work.  Here  is  the  most  widely-read 
journal  in  New  England,  laboring  through  double  columns  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  private  and  parochial  schools  in  Boston  ;  the  reason 
being,  according  to  its  arithmetic,  that  each  pupil  in  a  Boston  school 
gets  but  one  minute  of  attention  a  day  ;  hence  a  rebellion,  developing 
to  a  revolution.  Probably  one-fifth  of  the  clergymen  of  the  United 
States  are  exciting  their  parishioners  by  the  assertion  that  the  common 
school  completely’  ignores  character-training,  —  is  unmoral  and  unre¬ 
ligious,  at  the  best.  Multitudes  of  “  business  men  ”  are  just  as  sure  that 
the  schools  are  nurseries  of  shiftlessness  and  practical  incapacity. 

Now  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  practical  isolation  from  vital  and 
constant  contact  with  the  people  in  which  the  teachers  abide.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  failing  in  their  proper  work  with  the  children ;  the 
schools  were  never  so  good  and  outgrowing  their  bad  and  weak  features 
so  certainly  as  now.  But  the  teacher  is,  too  often,  thought  of,  as  the 
millionaire  who  established  a  new  church  and  of  whom  his  neighbors 
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used  to  say  :  “  Nobody  knows  the  creed  of  that  church  but  old  H - , 

and  he  won’t  tell.”  Somehow,  the  teachers,  educators,  even  University 
professors,  with  all  their  Institutes,  Associations,  Conventions,  Clubs, 
and  Journals  of  every  sort,  do  not  manage  to  tell  their  neighbors  what 
they  are  doing  with  the  children.  But  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  education  must  take  the  open  field  and  convince  a  working  majority 
of  the  American  people  that  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  and  achieve  what 
it  promises,  or  the  common  school  will  be  more  and  more  a  turbulent 
ocean,  swept  by  political  gales,  heaved  by  ecclesiastical  storms,  befogged 
by  popular  misapprehension,  with  a  periodical  tidal  wave  that  desolates 
a  whole  educational  realm.  The  teacher  of  either  sex  must  more  and 
more  be  competent  to  place  his  own  work  fairly,  without  technical 
obstruction,  vigorously  and  persistently,  before  the  public,  or  it  will 
go  hard  wdth  the  profession  in  the  generation  on  which  we  are  enter¬ 
ing. 

HOW  this  shall  be  done  must  be  found  out  by  experiments.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  teachers  of  every  city,  county  and  state, 
through  their  present  organization,  should  not  have  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information,  whose  business  it  is  to  claim  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  through  the  press,  to  call  public  meetings  and  be  constantlv  on  hand 
to  meet  and  expose  the  numerous  educational  heresies  and  humbugs 
on  which  the  people  are  fed.^  Grant  that  the  average  teaclier  has  not 
the  ability,  the  courage  of  her  convictions  or  security  of  position  to  jus¬ 
tify  this.  But,  certainly,  every  community  has  men  and  women 
to  whom  the  people  look  for  eilucational  leadership,  wlio  can  safely 
and  profitably  assume  this  mission.  And  many  a  worthv  teacher  or 
superintendent,  by  courage  and  energy  in  testifying  to  the  faith,  would 
have  prevented  an  overthrow,  when  some  absurd  crotchet  he  has 
despised  captures  the  school  board  and  turns  him  into  the  street. 
Another  method  is  to  revise  the  Teachers’  Convention  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Journalism,  by  turning  their  face  instead  of  the  back  to  the 
public. '  These  conventions  run  more  and  more  to  the  “  reading  of 
papers,”  and  elaboration  of  details  uninteresting  to  an  intelligent  outside 
audience,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  little  more  than  the  assembling 
of  professional  clubs.  The  popular  journals  are  filled  with  patent 
lessons,  which  threaten  a  new  reign  of  imitation  and  mechanism  in  the 
mass  of  their  readers.  Still  another  method,  open  to  all,  is  the  al)oli- 
tion  of  our  absurd  practice  of  making  the  school  commencement  or 
exhibition  a  display  of  crude  literary,  oratorical  or  dramatic  power; 
placing  before  the  people  the  things  wdiich  the  schools  do  not  even 
profess  to  teach,  —  the  author’s,  orator’s,  and  player’s  art.  No  entertain¬ 
ment  would  be  so  profitable  and  popular,  in  city  and  country,  as  an 
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evening,  now  and  then,  when  the  genuine  school-work  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  schoolroom  and  put  in  a  public  place  where  everybody  could 
see  just  how  the  children  are  taught  and  handled.  There  is  no  lack 
of  ability  and  invention  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  teaching  force  to  do 
all  these  things  and  step  out  and  up  into  the  vital  connection  with  the 
intelligent  public  which  that  public  so  evidently  needs  and  demands. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  woman  teachers  of  New  York  City  have 
petitioned  the  Mayor  against  the  reappointmentof  the  present  lady 
members  of  the  School  Board,  for  various  reasons.  But  one  suggestion 
touches  a  point  of  great  importance  as  concerns  the  efficiency  of  women 
on  Boards  of  Education.  These  teachers  complain  that  their  lady 
supervisors  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  public  schools  are 
charity  schools  for  the  humbler  classes  and  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
matters  appropriate  to  that  class  of  public  institutions.  Without  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  serious  mistakes  are  often  made 
in  the  selection  of  the  right  woman  for  such  public  position.  One 
would  say  that  a  woman  of  mature  years,  once  a  distinguished  teacher, 
after  added  years  of  experience  with  children  of  her  own  and  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  at  home,  in  the  church  and  society,  would  be  the  fit  person  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  much-needed  woman  element  in  the  School  Board  and  School 
Supervision.  But,  too  often,  this  type  of  candidate  is  overlooked  in 
favor  of  some  brilliant  lady,  with  a  literary  or  speaking  gift,  who,  with 
no  experience  of  school-work,  has  attracted  attention  by  identifying 
herself  with  some  popular  educational  movement ;  like  Kindergarten, 
Industrial  Training,  Sanitation,  Moral  Instruction,  etc.,  etc.  If,  in 
addition,  she  comes  to  the  work  with  the  prestige  of  wealth,  superior 
social  or  other  distinction,  she  is  in  great  danger  of  posing  in  just  the 
attitude  so  intolerable  to  the  sensible  teacher, — a  “gentlewoman,” 
descending  upon  the  children  of  the  people  ;  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  a  reform  driven  like  a  wedge  into  the  schoolroom ;  perchance 
a  crank  who  brings  the  influence  of  powerful  classes  and  distinguished 
families  to  push  impracticable  schemes.  The  right  woman  in  the  right 
place  is  now  a  growing  need  in  public  school  administration  outside 
the  schoolroom. 

PRESIDENT  CANFIELD  is  putting  forth  vigorous  eflbrts  for  a 
large  and  eminently  successful  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  next  July  at  Minneapolis.  His  experience  as  Sec¬ 
retary  has  given  him  decided  advantages  for  handling  a  mammoth 
teachers’  meeting.  The  place  is  especially  attractive,  the  people  of 
that  city  and  St.  Paul  are  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  to  ensure 
a  larger  and  stronger  meeting  than  this  great  association  has  ever  had. 
Doubtless  this  combination  will  result  in  entire  success. 
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MISCELLAXr. 


Editor  of  Education  : — 

I  am  so  [fhul  to  see  your  recommendation  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
marvelous  little  story  for  reading  in  grammar  schools.  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  teacher  to  instill  patriotism  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  her  pupils. 

I  once  had  charge  of  a  very  wild  and  ungovernable  class  of  pupils  in 
a  western  town.  That  they  had  eyes,  mouths,  hands  and  feet,  I  could 
both  see  and  hear.  That  they  had  such  articles  as  hearts  and  sympa¬ 
thies,  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  discover. 

VVe  had  a  story  hour  on  Friday  afternoons,  which  grew  more  and 
more  popular  as  the  time  passed  by.  One  happy  day,  I  read  to  them 
the  story  of  Philip  Nolan.  You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  my 
young  catamounts!  How  the  muscles  began  to  twitch,  how  grimy 
little  fists  went  up  to  eyes  quite  unused  to  tears,  and  one  poor  fellow,  a 
regular  bully,  too,  laid  bis  head  upon  his  desk  and  sobbed.  There 
was  such  a  hush  in  that  schoolroom  after  I  had  finished,  as  never  had 
fallen  upon  it  before.  And  from  that  hour  I  had  a  different  school. 
The  morn  of  reform  had  set  in.  A  new  sentiment  was  born  in  our 
midst  that  grew  and  blossomed,  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

Of  all  the  stories  of  all  our  American  writers,  none  is  more  suited 
for  the  reading  matter  of  boys  and  girls,  than  is  “The  Man  Without  a 
Country.” 


Yours  truly. 


Brenda  Beount. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BV  THE  REV.  THOMAS  FI.AVEI.L,  K.  C.  I.. 

AS  the  annual  granting  of  University  degrees  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  main  centre  of  our  colonv,  your  readers  may  like  to  know 
what  our  univ’ersity  is,  and  what  are  the  cliief  results  arrived  at  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Broadly  we  may  say  that  the  New  Zealand  University  is  shaped  after 
the  London  University,  and  is  purely  an  examining  body.  After  a 
tentative  act  passed  in  1870,  a  fuller  act  was  passed  in  1S74,  and  it  is 
under  this  act  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  are  now  conducted. 
The  first  senate  had  necessarily  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  in 
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council.  The  members  were  twenty  in  number,  twelve  of  whom  had 
to  be  laymen.  Under  the  act  of  1S74  the  number  of  Fellows  was  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty-four.  Three  were  still  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  until  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  university — (admitted  by 
examination) — should  reach  thirty,  when  these  would  be  entitled  to 
form  themselves  into  a  lower  court — the  Court  of  Convocation.  There 
are  now  two  distinguished  students  of  the  university,  Mr.  Fitchett,. 
LL.  U.,  and  Mr.  Hay,  LL.  B  , —  members  of  the  senate.  The  convoca¬ 
tion  meets  in  January  every  year,  in  a  ditlerent  centre  of  the  colony,  when 
it  discusses  any  matter  relating  to  the  university,  and  sends  up  its  reso¬ 
lutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  There  are  now  167  gradu¬ 
ates,  who  by  paying  one  shilling  a  year  are  entitled  to  be  members  of 
convocatit)!!.  The  senate  is  also  a  peripatetic  body,  meeting  in  rotation 
at  Auberland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  As  defined 
by  act  of  1S74,  the  objects  of  the  university  are  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  enacted  that  the  university 
hereby  established  is  so  established  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided,  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  ascertaining  by  means  of  examina¬ 
tion  the  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in  literature,  science 
or  art,  by  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  course  of  education,  and  of  rewarding 
them  by  academical  degrees  and  certificates  of  proficiency,  as  evidence 
of  their  respective  attainments  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned 
thereto.” 

Before  leaving  the  university  proper,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
examiners  for  our  degrees  are  men  of  Great  Britain.  The  senate  began 
by  appointing  men  in  the  colony,  but  the  feeling  that  in  so  small  a 
community  it  would  be  better  to  have  men  at  a  distance  to  fill  these 
important  posts,  induced  the  senate  to  appoint  men  resident  in  the  old 
country. 

Connected  closely  with  the  question  of  the  New  Zealand  University 
is  the  position  of  the  Otago  University,  which  has  advertised  in  the 
home  papers  for  a  professor  of  English  literature.  Dr.  Fitchett,  who 
presided  last  week  at  the  capping  ceremony  at  Dunedin,  gives  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  institution,  and  I  transfer  his  words  to  my  sheets  :  — 

“  The  speaker  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  university  education 
in  New  Zealand,  which  originated  in  Otago.  The  pioneers  of  this 
province,  with  a  quite  Scotch  sense  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
early  started  the  University  of  Otago  and  equipped  it,  endowed  it,  and 
started  it  on  its  course.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  perceived  that  there 
was  need  of  university  education  elsewhere  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
Otago,  and  it  was  also  felt  that  if  a  multiplicity  of  universities  were 
established,  the  degrees  they  granted  would  be  worth  very  little  ;  and 
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with  a  loyalty  to  education  and  an  unselfishness  that  was  as  noble  as  it 
was  wise  on  the  part  of  Otago  University,  that  university  consented  to 
surrender  its  charter,  to  give  up  its  power  to  grant  degrees,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  the  status  of  a  college  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  on  the  same  footing  as  Canterbury  College  and  the  other  in¬ 
stitutions  that  rank  with  these  two  as  affiliated  institutions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Zealand.  The  standard  of  education  that  was  main¬ 
tained  was  that  of  the  London  University,  and  graduates  who  got 
degrees  from  this  university  got  as  a  consequence,  degrees  that  were 
recognized  as  much  abroad  as  at  home.” 

As  a  conclusion  I  add  the  results  attained  up  to  the  present.  The 
number  of  graduates  of  the  university  admitted  after  examination,  is  as 
follow’s:  Bachelors  of  Arts  (alone)  115  ;  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bach¬ 
elors  of  Laws,  7  :  Bachelor  of  Laws  (alone)  i  ;  Bachelors  of  Medicine 
(alone)  4 ;  Bachelors  of  Science  and  Masters  of  Arts,  3  ;  Masters  of 
Arts  (alone),  63  ;  Masters  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Laws,  4;  Masters 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  i  ;  Doctor  of  Laws  (alone)  i  ;  Total, 
199.  Not  a  bad  showing  for  so  young  a  colony,  and  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  pertinent  question  now  comes:  Where  do  the  students  get 
their  teaching.^  The  answer  is  this :  There  are  three  teaching  institu¬ 
tions  ;  one  at  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  respectively.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Auckland,  these  were  endowed  w  ith  local  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  days  when  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  seven  provinces. 
Otago,  of  which  Dunedin  is  the  capital,  and  Canterbury  (of  which 
Christchurch  is  the  chief  town)  have  come  ofi"  best  in  this  matter. 
Why.?  Because  the  rulers  of  each  were  more  keenly  alive  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education,  and  took  special  care  to  get  liberal  endowments 
for  the  same.  Auckland  w'as  tlie  last  to  start  in  the  race,  because  the 
local  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  stipends  of  the  professors 
until  the  parliament  of  the  country  sanctioned  an  annual  grant  of  .£2,000 
a  year  for  this  purpose.  Auckland,  too,  is  the  worst  ofi',  for  suitable 
buildings.  Canterbury’  and  Otago  started  very  early  for  good  build¬ 
ings,  and  when  the  abolition  of  the  provinces  came,  of  course  buildings 
could  not  be  removed.  Fortunately,  also,  the  local  revenue  was  pre¬ 
served  and  guaranteed  for  local  educational  purposes.  These  three 
teaching  institutions  are  affiliated  to  the  university,  and  are  known  as 
University  Colleges.  Canterbury  and  Otago  are  well  professored, 
some  of  the  ablest  men  that  could  be  got  from  home  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Each  gets  at  least  £700  a  year,  besides  the  fees  from  the 
students  thrown  in.  Some  of  the  professors  are  paid  handsomely  for 
conducting  the  yearly  scholarship  examinations,  and  some  are  in  great 
request  as  examiners  for  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  High  Schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony.  A  former  senior  wrangler  of  Cambridge — Profes- 
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sor  Aldis  —  is  the  mathematical  professor  at  Auckland.  He  is  the 
author  of  A  Higher  Algebra.^  published  by  the  MacMillans,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  colony. 

It  will  strike  your  readers  as  strange  that  Wellington,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  has  no  University  College.  Such  is  the  fact.  She  suffers 
from  the  want  of  forethought  of  her  former  rulers.  The  endowment 
there  for  collegiate  purposes  is  ridiculously  small,  only  the  nucleus  of 
what  an  endowment  should  be.  And  all  endeavors  to  get  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  vote  for  this  purpose  so  far  have  signally  failed.  Consequently 
intending  graduates  must  prepare  themselves  for  the  annual  examina¬ 
tions  either  under  the  unattached  system,  or  else  keep  terms  at  the 
nearest  University  College  north  or  south,  at  Auckland,  or  at  Christ¬ 
church,  if  they  wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  which  our  able 
staff' of  professors  can  give  them. 

It  can  now  be  understood  why  the  bestowment  of  the  degrees  must 
be  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  The  “capping”  must  take  place  at 
each  of  the  University  Colleges.  In  theory  the  chancellor  ought  to 
have  been  in  three  places  at  once.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  he  dele¬ 
gated  his  authority  to  Bishop  Covvie  at  Auckland,  where  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  orderly  and  the  speaking  good. 

At  Dunedin  the  proceedings  last  year  were  of  a  very  uproarious 
character.  This  year  there  was  a  change  for  the  better.  This  was 
due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  students  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  The  chairman  was  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  who  has 
had  a  distinguished  career,  and  who  sits  in  the  parliament  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Dunedin.  He  is  popular  with  the  undergraduates, 
and  these  together  arranged  the  programme.  The  tables  were  com¬ 
pletely  turned,  the  speakers  taking  quite  a  secondary  place  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  “chaff*”  I  append  the  following,  levelled,  I 
presume  at  the  professor  of  English,  and  adapted  to  a  well-known  air 
from  lolanthe :  — 

When  I  *in  a  professor  I  ’ll  make  my  mark, 

Said  I  to  myself  said  I. 

I  ’ll  see  that  no  student  is  up  to  a  lark, 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

These  students,  you  know,  are  too  smart  by  half; 

They  disgrace  the  inaugurals  with  larrikin  chaff; 

But  at  me  they  ’ll  find  they ’ve  no  cause  to  laugh. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

I ’ve  made  school-boys  with  terror  to  shake. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

You  'll  see  how  these  ’Varsity  students  will  quake. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 
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When  I  threaten,  and  bully,  and  snarl  and  sneer, 

They  'll  be  ready  to  fall  throuj^h  the  floor  with  fear; 

And  the  ladies  will  drop  full  many  a  tear. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

If  they’re  absent  a  night,  they  shall  bring  an  excuse. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

With  me  there 's  no  playing  at  fast  and  loose. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

Be  they  single  or  married,  it 's  all  the  same; 

Papa  or  mamma,  or  “  the  missus"  must  frame 
The  excuse  that  I  want,  for  thesg  students  I  'll  tame. 

Said  I  to  myself,  said  I. 

The  following  is  a  severe  cut  at  the  professor  of  mathematics,  who, 
to  an  easily  recognizable  air  from  “  Patience,”  is  described  as 

A  six  feet  high  young  man, 

A  cold,  grey-eye  young  man, 

A  well  brushed  hair. 

Nose  in  the  air. 

And  cynical-sneer  young  man. 

A  learned  and  sage  young  man, 

A  light-of-the-age  young  man, 

A  tall,  mathematical. 

Highly  quadratical. 

Know  a-deuce-of-a-lot  young  man. 

At  Christchurch,  the  chancellor — Sir  James  Hector  —  presided,  and 
here  again  the  students  were  the  masters  of  the  situation.  A  beautifully 
printed  programme  was  arranged  by  the  students.  Under  the  head  of 
“  Mind,  Mirth  and  Music,”  igitur.  juvenes  dum  sumus^ 

and  the  rest  formed  one  song:  the  others  were  parodies  of  well  known 
poems,  sung  to  equally  well-known  tunes.  I  transcribe  a  few  lines, 
admitting,  however,  that  the  Dunedin  undergraduates  have  beaten  us 
on  this  point;  but,  as  is  well-known,  our  college  —  Canterbury  Col¬ 
lege —  scores  heavily  against  Dunedin  in  the  matter  of  present  honors. 

Come,  brothers,  raise  your  voices,  and  sing  with  careless  glee, 

To-day  our  students  choicest  go  up  for  their  degree; 

Let  all  who  frown  at  mirth  and  noise,  pack  off  and  be  away. 

The  undergrad  shall  have  his  fling  upon  diploma  day. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah. 

Long  life  to  all  our  teachers,  short  may  their  lectures  be. 

But  down  with  all  those  preachers  who  speak  eternally. 

So  he  who  addresses  us  to-day  must  cut  it  short,  say  we. 

For  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit,  in  that  we  all  agree. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah. 

On  that  we  all  agree. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  a  recent  report  to  the  President, 
Monsieur  Fallieres,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  given  an 
interesting  review  of  the  work  of  tlie  French  republic  in  respect  to 
secondary  instruction  from  1S76  to  1SS9.  The  reform  of  this  de¬ 
partment  dates  from  iSSo,  although  the  course  and  scope  of  the 
movement  were  determined  by  a  circular  published  by  Jules  Simon 
eight  vears  before  this  date.  The  chief  features  in  the  reform  are 
as  follows:  Increased  prominence  given  to  the  French  language, 
diminution  in  Latin  exercises,  the  development  of  the  study  of 
science  ami  of  living  languages.  In  1SS4  the  programmes  were 
further  revised  for  the  purpose  of  so  modifying  the  course  of  studv  as 
to  prevent  over-pressure.  Parallel  with  this  movement  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  “  special  instruction,”  i.  e.^  courses  of  instruction  directed 
to  the  same  ends  substantially  as  those  provided  for  by  the  land  grant 
colleges  of  our  own  countrv.  The  work  of  the  Superior  Council  in 
this  respect,  was  aided  by  a  special  commission  presided  over  bv  Mons. 
Durny.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberation,  a  new  class  'of  institutions 
was  formed,  side  by  side  with  the  classical  colleges.  In  these  the  clas¬ 
sics  are  replaced  by  science  and  the  modern  languages. 

The  establishment  of  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls  dates  from  the 
passage  of  the  Camille  See  law,  December  20,  iSSo.  Its  results  are 
indicated  by  a  single  comparison.  In  18S2  there  were  five  lycees  and 
seven  colleges  for  women  ;  in  1889  the  numbers  are  respectively  twen¬ 
ty-three  and  twenty-five,  in  addition  to  which  sixty-five  secondary 
courses  have  been  created. 

The  building  fund  constituted  by  the  law  of  July  3,  1880,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  subsecjuent  legislation,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  au- 
thoritities  a  sum  total  of  $21,397,267. 

Mons.  Fallieres  notes  the  following  as  among  the  most  important 
administrative  acts  afi'ecting  the  character  and  progress  of  secondary 
instruction  : — 

The  decree  and  the  circular  issued  by  Paul  Bert  (December  1881 
and  January  1882),  guaranteeing  full  liberty  to  the  tathers  of  families 
with  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  lycees;  the  decree  of  July  16,  1887,  which  permitted  profes¬ 
sors  to  attain  the  maximum  of  salary  without  a  change  of  place  ;  and 
the  decree  increasing  the  time  allotted  to  physical  training. 
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The  most  important  problem  yet  to  be  solved  is  that  of  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  training  to  the  double  and  often  conflicting  demands 
of  general  culture  and  practical  aflairs. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  New  Catholic  University.  —  The  foundation  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  university  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  is  an  event  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  educational  w-orld.  In  1886,  Mons.  Python,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  canton,  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$482,500  as  an  initial  fund  for  the  project.  The  same  official  has  at  last 
secured  from  the  cantonal  assembly  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  university.  At  the  beginning,  its  scope  will  be  lim¬ 
ited,  comprising  only  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  germ  of  which  already 
exists,  and  the  section  of  letters  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  Singular 
to  say,  the  creation  even  of  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  Catholic  uni¬ 
versity,  viz.,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  is  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  canton,  all  public  superior  institutions  de¬ 
veloped  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  same,  that  is,  after  1857, 
must  orter  equal  advantages  to  citizens  of  all  creeds,  consequentlv  no 
cantonal  funds  can  be  applied  to  a  sectarian  faculty.  The  Swiss 
bishops  have,  however,  pledged  themselves  to  provide  for  the -support 
of  this  faculty.  Thus  far,  the  liberal  party  of  the  canton  have  oflered 
no  serious  opposition  to  the  new  institution,  contenting  themselves 
with  mild  protests  against  the  expenditure.  But  it  is  probable  that 
grave  difficulties  will  arise  in  the  future.  At  the  present  moment  the 
cantonal  government  counts  confidently  upon  receiving  its  share  of  the 
federal  appropriation  voted  annually  for  the  great  academies  of  the 
several  cantons. 

ENGLAND. 

Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  —  The  condition  of 
science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  was  the  subject  of  a  special  re¬ 
port  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  In  the  course 
of  their  investigations  the  committee  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  head  masters  of  schools  in  which  elementary  chemistry  is  taught, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  general  status  of  the  subject,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  that  have  been  found  most  eflective.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  replies  show  that  much  of  the  teaching 
of  elementary  chemistry  is  unsatisfactory  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
afford  evidence  that  there  “  is  no  more  eflective  and  attractive  method 
of  training  the  logical  faculties  than  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  a  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  course  of  instruction  in  physical  science.”  The  investi¬ 
gation  having  developed  the  fact  that  teachers,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
recognize  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  but  are- 
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anxious  to  receive  advice  and  assistance  in  respect  to  the  same,  the 
committee  interested  themselves  in  meeting  these  requirements,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  general  principles  on  which  a 
scheme  of  elementary  instruction  in  chemistry  should  depend,  they 
accepted  the  otl'er  of  Professor  Armstrong,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  in 
sufficient  detail  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  actually  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing.  The  report  embodying  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  full  in 
Nature  October  17. 

The  committee  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  “American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,”  namely,  that  instruction 
in  chemistry  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  age. 

Technical  Education. — The  Technical  School  Act,  Scotland, 
has  so  far  yielded  little  practical  results.  Only  five  school  boards  have 
set  in  operation  the  necessary  procedure  to  take  advantage  of  the  act. 
This,  observes  the  president  of  the  “  Scotch  Institute,”  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  “  machinery  was  one  required  only  for  a  population  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind.” 

Russia  is  organizing  a  system  of  technical  schools  of  a  very  complete 
form.  The  schools  are  of  three  classes,  lower  and  middle  technical, 
and  upper,  or  as  they  are  called  trade  schools.  The  first  consists  of 
three  divisions,  for  mechanics,  chemists  and  builders  respectively. 
The  second  class  is  intended  for  assistant  engineers  and  architects, 
foremen  builders,  and  agricultural  bailifls.  The  courses  of  study  cover 
four  years,  and  the  students  must  have  completed  their  primary  educa¬ 
tion  before  entering  the  schools.  The  superior  trade  schools  are 
intended  to  produce  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  in  wood  and 
metal.  The  minister  of  instruction  calculates  that  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  lower  school  will  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ; 
that  of  a  middle  school  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  and 
that  of  a  trade  school  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred. 

The  syllabus  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  for  1889-90  shows 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  this  institution  is 
engaged.  There  are  eight  departments  in  the  day,  and  ten  in  the 
evening  school,  beginning  with  a  manual  training  school  for  boys. 
This  school  is  not  intended  to  teach  boys  a  trade,  but  to  provide  them 
with  a  complete  education  of  both  head  and  hand.  Among  the  new 
features  for  the  present  year  is  a  special  course  on  Saturday  mornings 
for  school  teachers,  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools.  In  commercial 
geography  there  is  to  be  a  special  course  of  lectures  of  a  practical  char¬ 
acter.  Typewriting  is  another  novelty.  The  school  stall'  consists  of 
52  teachers,  and  the  number  of  students  is  3328,  a  gain  of  133  per 
cent,  since  1884. 
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Reports  from  India  show  that  technical  instruction  is  receiving  much 
attention,  especially  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

Free  Schools  in  Scotland. —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  remission  of  school  fees  in  Scotland,  the  elementary 
schools  became  practically  free  October  first.  This  action  has  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  advocates  of  a  similar  measure  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  again  posing  as  the  great  political  champion  of  a 
free  system  of  popular  education. 

A.  T.  s. 

BIBLlOGRAPUr  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  PURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION. 

Tlie  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  u])on 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  Ironi  peri¬ 
odicals  not  iioininally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  he  mentioned  in  notes. 


American  Women.  Types  of,  lljal-  | 
mar  II.  littyesen.  Furum,  Nov, 

Amerique,  I/,  a  T  exposition  uiiiver-  I 
selle.  C.  (ie  Varigny.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Oct.  15.  I 

.Vrabian  Brothers  of  I’lirity,  Tlie.  ] 
Edward  llungerford.  Andover  Re-  i 
ciVie,  November.  1 

.Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  at  Harvard,  i 
Neu)  England  Magazine,  Nov.  1 

Bashkirtseff.  Marie.  Josepliine  Laza-  , 
rus.  Scribner's,  Nov.  ! 

The  Journal  of  this  remarkable 
young  woman  —  from  wliicli  selee-  ; 
lions  are  made  in  tliis  and  tlie  two  ! 
articles  mentioned  below  —  must  inter¬ 
est  every  psychologist. 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  Journal  de.  W. 
E.  Glad.>itone.  Xineteenth  Century, 
October. 

Bashkirtseff.  Marie.  Sophia  Kirk. 
Atlantic,  Nov. 

Behring  Sea,  American  Kiglits  in. 
Pres.  J.  B.  Angell.  Forum,  Nov. 

Birdnotes.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Harper's,  November,  | 

Blind  and  Deaf,  Education  of  tlie.  i 
C.  E,  D.  Black.  National  Review,  j 
October, 

Boston  Symphonj’  Orchestra,  The. 
Louis  C.  El  son.  New  England  Maga¬ 
zine,  November. 

Carlyle's  Philosophy  of  History. 
Iicwis  G.  James.  Westminister  Review, 
October. 

Cathedral  at  Chartres,  Building  of 
the.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Harper's, 
November. 


Catiiolic  Education,  Lessons  of  a 
Century  of.  Brotlier  .\zarias.  Catho¬ 
lic  World,  November. 

Catholic  University,  The  Faculty  of 
tlie.  (’has.  G.  Herberniaiin.  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  Oct. 

Scottish  Universities  ('ommission. 
Tile  Work  before  the.  Scotus  Acad- 
emieus.  Review,  Oct. 

Children  in  I'heatres.  Mrs.  Jeune. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  October. 

Cliildren,  Mental  and  Physical 
Training  of.  Mrs.  .lessie  Waller. 
Nineteenth  Century,  October, 

Civil  Service,  I’ublic  Opinion  and 
tlie.  E.  L.  Godkin.  Forum,  Nov. 

Clark  University,  The  Opening  of. 
New  England  Magazine,  November. 

College  'rraiiiiiig.  Does  College 
Training  I’ay?  D.  H.  Me  Anally. 
Lippincott's,  November. 

Colombia,  'I’be  Bepublic  of.  Bicar- 
do  Becerra.  Harper's,  November. 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar¬ 
thur’s  ('ourt,  A.  Mark  Twain.  Cen¬ 
tury,  November. 

Cooking,  The  Art  of.  Edward  At¬ 
kinson.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Nov. 

Cooperation,  Industrial,  in  England. 
F.  G.  Peabody.  Forum,  N^>venlber. 

Darwinism  and  the  Origin  of  Bea- 
son.  T.  B.  Saunders.  Scottish  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Democracy  in  the  United  States, 
('haracter  of.  Woodrow  Wilson.  At¬ 
lantic,  November, 

A  thoughtful  paper. 

Dock  Laborer's  Strike,  The:  L 
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The  I.abor  Market  of  East  I.ondoii.  | 
E.  M.  Clerke.  The  (.Jreat  Strike  and 
tile  SiKdal  (Question.  (’.  S.  Devas.  ; 
Dublin  Bedew,  October. 

Educational  Ideals  in  Miss  Bri|;>  i 
hain's  Idfe.  Miss  K.  Shepherd  Wood¬ 
ward.  Our  Day,  October. 

Electric  Li>!;liting,  Tlie  Dangers  of.  | 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Narth  American  , 
Bedew,  November. 

Electricity  in  Helation  to  the  Human 
Body.  M.  Allen  Starr.  Scribner's,  i 
November.  ’ 

Emin.  Where  Phnin  is.  II.  (i.  ! 
I’rout.  Scribner's,  November.  i 

English  Politics  and  Society.  No. 

I.  .J.  llanken  Towse.  Chautauquan, 
November. 

P^thical  Movement  Defined,  The. 
Stanton  (’oit.  Ethical  Record,  Oct.  j 
Etliical  Society,  Aims  of  the.  P'elix  ■ 
Adler.  Ethical  Record,  Oclobar, 

PAhics  in  Cornell  University.  J.  G.  ; 
Schurman.  Ethical  Record,  October.  ! 

Ethics  in  Harvard  College.  Jusiah  | 
Koyce.  Ethical  Record,  October. 

PAhics  in  the  University  of  Michl-  , 
gan.  .lolin  Dewey.  Ethical  Record,  I 
October.  ! 

P^thlcs  of  the  Drink  Question,  The.  i 
James  Uunciman.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Eludes  morales.  —  Contre  I'  inex¬ 
actitude.  P'rancisque  Bouillier.  Re¬ 
vue  Bleue,  Oct.  12. 

A  plea  for  the  neglected  virtue  of 
punctuality. 

P'arrar's  Lives  of  the  p-atliers.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review,  October. 

P'iction  —  I’leihoric  and  Anaemic. 
William  Watson.  Xational  Review, 
October.  | 

PTatice.  The  Struggle  for  Christian  | 
Schools  in.  Mgr.  Bernard  O’Heilly.  i 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  ' 
October. 

P’reuch  Constitution,  The.  Albert  | 
Shaw.  Chautauquan,  November.  ' 
Geographical  Conditions,  The  Cause  | 
of.  N.  .S.  Shaler.  Chautauquan,  j 
November.  I 

Geographie,  La,  dans  T  enseigne-  | 
ment  pt'imaire.  J’.  Dupuy.  Revue  de  j 
Gdujraphie,  September  and  October.  j 
Geographic.  I’rojet  de  constitution  i 
de  r  enseignement  geograpbiiiue  i 
soumis  an  Congres  international  de  ! 
Geographie  par  .M.  Ludovic  Drapey-  | 
ron  le  10  aofl  1889.  Revue  de  Geogra-  \ 
phie,  September.  i 

Gesellscbaft,  Ueber  den  Begrilf  der,  j 
und  einer  Gcsellschaftslehre.  G.  | 
Kiimelin.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Oct.  j 


Girlhood,  English.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
October. 

Goethe's  House  at  VV’eimar.  Oscar 
Browning.  Scribner's,  November. 

Grolier  Club,  The.  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews.  Century,  November. 

Hamlet,  A  Century  of.  Lawrence 
Hutton.  Harper's,  November. 

Honor,  A  New'  Field  of.  .Tames  E. 
Pilcher.  Scribner's,  November. 

Human  Body.  Is  the  Human  Body 
a  Storage-Battery?  Hyland  C.  Kirk. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  November. 

Human  Nature,  Traits  of.  I.  J.  M. 
Buckley.  Chautauquan,  November. 

Industrial  Schools  in  Slissions.  Cy¬ 
rus  Hamlin.  Our  Day,  October. 

Intellect,  The  Origin  of.  Edinburgh 
Review,  October. 

.■\  long  review  of  Bomanes'  “  Men¬ 
tal  Evolution  in  Man,”  and  Mivart's 
“  On  Truth.” 

Irish  University  Question.  The. 
Justin  M'Carthy.  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Israelite  and  Indian.  Garrick  Mal- 
lery.  I.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Nov. 

Keller,  llelen.  The  Blind  Deaf- 
Mute.  J.  Clark  Murray.  Scottish 
Review,  Otrtober. 

Labor  Problem,  The.  D.  F.  Schloss. 
Fortnightly  Review,  October. 

An  argument  for  profit-sharing. 

Land,  National  Administration  of 
the.  P\  L.  Loper.  Westminster  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

Landscape  Art  in  America,  Materi¬ 
als  for.  Charles  H.  Moore.  Atlantic, 
November. 

Latin,  Small,  and  Less  Greek.  H. 
Arthur  Kennedy.  Contemporary  Re- 
vieic,  October. 

Le  Conte,  .John,  Sketch  of.  W. 
Le  Conte  Stevens.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  November. 

London,  Plast,  The  Inhabitants  of. 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Lucayan  Indians,  The.  W.  K. 
Brooks.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
November. 

Mental  Disease,  Responsibility  in. 
Sir  .Fames  Crichton  Browne.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  November. 

Mental  Science.  Plxperiments  in 
Crystal-VMsion.  Science,  Nov.  8. 

Very  interesting. 

Mental  Science,  New  Experiments 
upon  the  Time  Relations  of  Mental 
Processes.  Science,  Oct.  11  and  2.5. 

A  resume  of  the  important  experi¬ 
ments  recently  reported  by  Doctor 
.Munsterberg  in  his  Beilrage  zur  Ex- 
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perimentellen  Psychologic,  Heft.  1, 
1889. 

MisMonaries,  Cheap,  and  Mission 
Education.  Prin.  Miller.  Contempo¬ 
rary  Rerieic,  October. 

Mitchell,  Maria.  Harriet  Prescott 
Spoftbrd.  ChautauQuan,  November. 

Modern  Society,  The  Problems  of. 
Wui.  Chauiicj’  i,angdon.  Century, 
November. 

Montchretien.  Son  traite  d'  econo- 
niie  politique.  (1615.)  Th.  Fiuick 
Brentano.  Revue  Bleue,  Sept.  21. 

Muller,  Max.  on  Natural  Beli^ion. 
London  (Quarterly  Revieic,  October. 

Municipal  Control  of  Gas  Works. 
Bronson  C.  Keeler.  Forum.  Nov. 

Musik,  Geda liken  iiber,  bei  Tliieren 
und  beim  Meiiseheii.  .Aii^tust  Weis- 
mann.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Octolier. 

National  Conceits,  Our.  Murat  Hal¬ 
stead.  North  American  Review,  Nov. 

“  Nationalism  ”  in  the  United  States. 
Nicholas  P.  Gilman.  (Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Economics.  October. 

A  criticism  of  Looking  Back¬ 
ward.” 

Newspapers,  A  Plea  for  Endowed 
Newspapers.  Charles  H.  I.,evermore. 
Andover  Review,  November. 

Owners  of  the  United  States,  The. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman.  Forum,  Nov. 

“  The  United  States  are  practically 
owned  by  less  than  250,000  persons, 
constituting  less  than  one  in  sixty  of 
its  adult  male  population.” 

Oxford  and  its  Professors.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Revieic,  October. 

Based  on  recent  literature. 

Pain.  The  Comparative  Insensi¬ 
bility  of  Animals  to  Pain.  W.  Collier. 
Nineteenth  Century,  October. 

Parkman,  Francis.  George  Willis 
Cooke.  New  England  Magazine,  Nov. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  as  an  Orator. 
Carlos  Martyn.  Forum,  November. 

Philosophie.  Introduction  a  la  sci¬ 
ence  philosophique.  V.  La  geogra- 
phle  de  la  philosophie.  Paul  Janet. 
Revue  Philosophique,  October. 

Philosophie.  Wie  studiert  man  am 
besten  Philosophie?  Eduard  von 
Hartmann.  Nord  und  Slid,  October. 

Postmasters.  How  Postmasters  are 
made.  Fred.  l*erry  Powers.  Chau- 
tanquan.  November. 

I’overty  and  ('harity  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  M.  VV.  Shinn.  Overland,  Nov. 

Prison  Law  of  New  Y'ork,  The 
New.  Charles  A.  Collin.  Andover 
Review,  November. 

Psychologie  de  1’  enfant.  La.  A 
propos  du  dernier  ouvrage  de  M. 


I  Bernhard  Perez.  Henri  Marion.  Re¬ 
vue.  lileue.  Sept.  28. 

Psychologie.  Beserches  psycho- 
physiques:  le  contrast,  le  rhyt'hme, 
la  mesure.  Ch.  Henry.  Revue  Philo¬ 
sophique.  October. 

Pulpit,  .Modern  Claims  upon  tlie. 
Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar.  Forum, 

.  November. 

Homan  Catholic  University  in  Ire¬ 
land,  The  Endowment  of  a.  F.  C. 
Coiiybeare.  National  Review,  Oct. 

Homance,  The  Domain  of.  .Maurice 
Thompson.  Forum.  November. 

Home  in  1889.  .Mrs.  Henry  .\dy. 
Nineteenth  Century.  October. 

Home,  Hecent  Itiseoveries  at.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Revieic.  October. 

Hussian  Characteristics.  II.  E.  B. 
Lanin.  Fortnightly  Review,  Ocr<»ber. 

Salamaiiea,  A  Student  of.  William 
Henry  Bishop.  Rcribner's,  November. 

School  Question,  Considerations 
toucliing  tile.  Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
Yale  Review,  November. 

Science.  Association  brittanniqiie 
pour  1’ avancemeiit  des  sciences:  Le 
but  et  r  organisation  des  miisees  d’ 
histoire  naturelle.  W.  H.  Flower. 
Revue  Scientifique.  28  Sep. 

Science,  ('onfereiiees  de  la  Societe 
d' anthropologic  de  Paris:  Le  trans- 
formiste  fran9ais  Lamarck.  .Mathias 
Duval.  Revue  Scientijique.  Oct.  5  and 

i 

Scientific  Advances,  Some  Hecent. 
.Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi.  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Oct«>ber. 

Sejaniis,  The  Story  of.  George 
Paixms  Lathrop.  Chantauquan,  Nov. 

Sensitive  Flames  and  Sound-Shad¬ 
ows.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  November. 

,  Shakespeare,  William,  Gentleman. 

(Veil  W.  Franklyn.  Westminster  Re- 
i  view.  (October. 

Silver  Coinage,  The  International, 

!  Proposed  in  tlie  American  Conference. 

Joseph  Sheldon.  Yale  Review,  Nov. 

I  State  Legislatures,  The  American. 
.Albert  Shaw.  Contemporary  Review, 
October. 

Strike.  The  Great,  (’ardinal  Man¬ 
ning  and  John  Burns.  New  Review, 
October. 

Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  II.  Ed- 
I  ward  E.  Hale.  New  England  Maga¬ 
zine,  November. 

These  delightful  chats  are  in  part 
i  upon  edui'atioual  topics. 

Telegraph.  Are  Telegraph  Kates 
too  High?  Norvin  Green.  North 
,  American  Review,  November. 
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Theosophy,  The  Genesis  of.  Col. 
Oleott.  National  Review^  Octoher. 

'I'hermometer,  'i'he  Modern.  Ernest 
Ingersoll.  Chautanquan.  Xovember. 

'l’«)iid,  Lady.  Max  Muller.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  October. 

A  study  of  the  P'ran  Kr'ote  myth. 
Universite  imperiale,  I/,  et  T  en- 
seiffiieinent  superieiir.  Louis  Liard. 
Revue  Bleue,  Sept.  28. 

Universities  in  Contact  with  the 
People,  'I'he.  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Nineteenth  Century,  October. 

Universities,  The  Cost  of.  Pres. 
David  J.  Hill.  Forum,  November. 

The  writer  shows  that  the  f?reat 
European  foundations  have  much 
greater  resources  than  our  own  uni¬ 
versities. 

War-Songs  of  Europe,  On  Some. 
Miss  Laura  A.  Smith.  Nineteenth 
Century,  October. 


Wayside  Inn,  The.  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Neie  England  Magazine,  November. 

Wilson,  Florence.  Sheriff  Rampini. 
Scottish  Review,  October. 

Woman  Question,  Plain  Words  on 
the.  Grant  Allen.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  October. 

A  forcible  argument. 

Womanhood  in  Modern  Poetry. 
Vida  I).  Scudder.  Poet-Lore,  October. 

Women  and  Tobacco.  J.  D.  Hun¬ 
ting.  National  Review,  October. 

Women.  Eastern.  Horace  Victor. 
Fortnightly  Review,  October. 

Workman,  The  British.  G.  Rowe 
Hall.  National  Revieic,  October. 

Zo6log3’,  Old  and  New  Methods  in. 
H.  de  L.  Duthiers.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  November. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  the 
Revue  Scientijique. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Lifk,  Letters  and  . Journals  ok  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Edited  by  Ednah  D. 

Cheney.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  Cloth.  Pp.  404.  Price,  $1..50. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  us  who  have  read  with  such  genuine  pleasure  the 
stories  which  have  made  the  name  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  a  familiar  one  where 
the  English  tongue  is  used,  will  be  much  indebted  to  Miss  Cheney  for  this 
chance  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  home-life  and  character  of  the  author  of  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Men’’  and  “Little  IVomen.” 

Helen  Hunt  .Tackson  has  said,  “  .Miss  Alcott  is  really  a  benefactor  of  house¬ 
holds,’’  and  true  it  is  that  there  is  more  than  one  who  can  trace  the  formation 
of  a  purpose  in  life  to  the  intluence  of  Aunt  .Jo.  Those  who  read  this  book  will 
see  that  Miss  Alcott  had  her  “  .Moods,”  and  that  she  grew  in  spite  of  them  to  a 
true,  lofty  womanhood,  'i'he  book  will  help  any  girl  who  may  read  it,  and  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  literary  people  in  opening  to  their  full  view  the  inner 
life  and  unfolding  to  plain  sight  the  rich,  rounded  moral  character  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  famous  authors. 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geoorauiiy.  By  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.  A.,  B. 

Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies.  London  and 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  <&  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  61.5.  Price,  $.5.00. 

Tliis  large  volume  iS  one  of  much  value  to  the  teacher  of  geography  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  more  interest  as  well  as  of  real  business  value  to  the  student 
in  later  j'ears.  Among  the  chapter  headings  in  the  first  part  are  “  General 
facts  relating  to  Production,  Distribution  and  Exchange  of  Commodities;  Com¬ 
modities  dependent  on  Climate;  Products  of  Fisheries;  Mineral  Products. 
'I'hese  in  Part  Two  give  a  careful  discussion  of  the  condition,  population,  manu¬ 
factures  and  other  products  of  the  difterent  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
Appendix  of  itself  is  of  much  value  as  a  book  of  reference.  There  are  thirty 
maps  showAig  the  Population,  Bailvvays,  River  Navigation,  Products,  Chief 
Coaling  Stations,  and  Telegraph  lines. 

The  book  seems  to  have  treated  the  topics  discussed  very  exhaustively. 
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Littkk  Writer’s  Outfit.  No.  2.  By  E.  S.  Sargent.  Portland,  Me. ;  Mitch¬ 
ell  &  Bickford. 

This  little  box  of  stationery  is  especially  prepared  for  the  use  of  children  as 
a  guide  and  help  in  letter-writing.  The  contents  include  twenty-four  envel¬ 
opes,  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper,  each  having  a  cut  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  and  across  the  top.  These  sheets  are  ruled  with  four  lines,  as  in  many 
elementary  writing  bu(»ks.  A  card  has  each  of  the  letters  in  script,  both  small 
letters  and  capitals,  the  ten  figures,  and  tlie  seven  days  of  the  week  written  out 
fully.  This  also  has  a  cut  which  will  interest  the  children.  Then  comes  a  set 
of  lines  for  directing  the  envelopes,  and  a  blotting  paper  also  having  a  cut, 
completes  the  contents  of  the  box. 

Any  child  will  be  very  proud  of  such  a  box  of  stationery,  and  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  helped  thereby.  It  will  make  a  very  good  prize,  remembrance,  or 
Christmas  present. 

St.  Nicholas.  Bound  volume  in  two  parts.  New  York  Century  (.'o. :  Price, 
8*2.00  per  part. 

This  beautiful  and  useful  book  again  presents  itself  for  the  approval  of  the 
young,  and  oilers  them  more  attractions  than  ever.  Its  Special  Papers  are 
particularly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  worthy  thoughtful  consideration 
by  old  and  young  alike.  Its  Serials,  Tales  of  Adventure  and  Short  St<u  ies,  are  of 
the  best,  and  while  interesting,  always  edify  and  educate.  Indeed  the  whole 
collection  of  material,  its  thousand  artistically  executed  pictures,  and  its  beau¬ 
tiful  binding  makes  a  useful,  cheap,  but  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the 
Y’oung  Folks'  literature.  St.  Nicholas  has  never  been  better,  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  it  can  be  very  greatly  improved. 

Literary  Landmarks.  A  guide  to  good  Beading  for  Young  People,  and 
Teacher's  Assistant.  By  Mary  E.  Burt.  Teacher  <tf  Literature,  Cook  County 
Normal  Sclu>ol.  Boston  and  New  Y'ork:  Houghton,  Mitllin  «&  Co.  Cloth. 
Pp.  152.  Price,  75  cents. 

Miss  Burt  has  here  embodied  the  results  of  twenty  j^ears’  study  of  literature, 
and  a  know'ledge  of  young  people,  with  rare  good  sense,  and  has  given  us  a 
book  which  every  teacher  from  lowest  grammar  to  senior  high  school  grade  will 
find  very  useful  in  guiding  the  reading  of  her  pupils.  VV'e  doubt  if  there  is  a 
more  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  character  in  a  youth  than  the  reading 
which  he  does.  Any  guiding  into  the  best  paths  of  literature  will  affect  the 
whole  future  of  the  one  guided. 

Authors’  Birthdays.  By  Caroline  II.  Stanley,  Principal  Training  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Chicago:  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.  Paper.  Pp.  111. 
Price,  *25  cents. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  this  book.  It  contains 
material  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  the  ten  most  noted  American 
authors.  The  names  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Poe,  llayne,  Carlton  and  Cary  should  be  well  known  to  every  child  in 
America,  and  these  programs  will  give  in  a  condensed  and  pleasing  form  much 
which  the  pupils  will  remember. 

Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleoes.  By  11.  W.  Fairbanks, 
author  of  “The  School  Album,’’  “School  Songs,”  etc.  (Jhici»go :  S.  K. 
Winchell  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  100.  Price  by  mail,  30  cents. 

This  collection  contains  many  of  the  best  of  the  standard  hymns  and  some 
new  ones  written  for  this  book.  There  are  no  poor  ones  in  the  book. 
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European  Schools;  Or  What  I  saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Switzerland.  By  L.  R.  Kleinm,  Ph.  D.,  International  Education 
Series.  Cloth.  Pp.  419. 

This  series  of  educational  works  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  this 
book  by  Doctor  Kleinm  w'ill  assist  to  keep  up  the  standard.  The  book  is  not 
Intended  as  a  critical  estimate  of  the  school  systems  of  the  countries  visited, 
but  sets  forth  what  is  best  and  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  us  at  home.  His 
opinions  and  preferences  are  plainly  stated,  and,  even  though  the  reader  may 
not  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  he  will  enjoy  reading  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  author  has  arrived. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  book  one  must  read  it.  We  should  like  to  say 
more  of  the  book,  but  our  space  will  not  permit.  We  can  say,  however,  that 
the  book  is  worthy  the  author,  the  editor,  and  the  series. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Europe.  A  sketch  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Military 
History  of  Continental  Europe,  from  the  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  By  Harold  Murdock.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Fiske.  Boston: 
Ilonghton,  Mitllin  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  421.  Price,  $2.00. 

That  the  general  interest  in  modern  history  is  increasing  is  manifested  by  the 
number  of  books  whicli  have  appeared  of  lute  upon  special  points  of  modern 
history  and  including  history  as  shown  in  biograjihy. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mitllin  it  Co.  are  among  the  foremost  in  catering  to  this 
excellent  condition  of  the  reading  public.  The  book  before  us  gives  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  leaders  and  great  convulsions  of  twenty-one  years  of 
contemporary  history.  Considering  that  every  great  change  during  these  years 
has  been  wrought  by  war  for  which  diplomacy  has  been  simply  a  convenient 
stepping-stone,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  two 
decades. 

Gradation;  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners.  By  H.  R.  Heat- 
ley,  M.  A.,  late  of  Rugby,  and  H.  N.  Kingdon,  M.  A.,  Dorchester.  Revised 
for  American  Schools,  by  Win.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cioth.  Pp.  138.  Price  by  mail,  45  cents. 

The  Latin  in  this  book  is  pure,  simple,  and  idiomatic.  It  will  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  beginners,  and  found  Interesting  and  at  times  amusing.  It  is  i-er- 
tainly  an  excellent  book  with  which  to  accompany  the  first  year’s  work  in  the 
language.  The  book  has  had  an  enormous  sale  in  England,  and  with  the  cor¬ 
rections  and  improvements  which  have  been  so  well  made  by  Professor  Collar, 
the  work  will  surely  find  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this  country. 

Alpha.  A  Greek  Primer.  Introductory  to  Xenophon.  By  WlHlam  G.  Frost, 
A.  M.,  Oberlin  College.  Boston:  Aliyn  &  Bacon.  1889.  Pp.  219.  Price, 
$1.00. 

A  capital  little  book  for  beginners  in  Greek.  It  gives  full  instruction  in  etj'- 
mology  and  syntax,  and  throughout  follows  the  inductive  method  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  grammar,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  text  reading  and 
translation  are  carried  along  in  a  natural,  easy  and  attractive  way.  The  text, 
like  all  the  Greek  books  of  this  house,  is  simply  superb. 

The  Menalciuxi  of  Plautus.  Edited  on  the  Basis  of  Brix’s  Edition,  by 
Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter.  Boston  and  New 
York:  I.,each,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  Cloth.  Pp.  213. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  edition  of  this  old  play,  and  the  fullness 
of  the  discussion  of  the  various  points  in  the  text  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
notes  and  appendix. 
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Thk  Centuky  Magazine.  May  to  October,  1889.  Bound  in  cloth.  New  York 
('entury  Co. 

'I'his  magazine  occupies,  as  it  deserves  to  by  its  enterprise  and  energy,  an 
enviable  position  in  the  magazine  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  no  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  procure  for  its  readers  the  be»t. 
Whether  it  be  articles  of  Travel,  Art,  Science,  or  General  Literature,  the  best 
is  furnished,  and  from  the  hands  of  leading  men.  I'iie  present  volume  more 
than  maintains  the  former  high  standard.  The  binding  is  elegant,  a  (it  setting 
for  the  gems  contained  within. 

Ancient  History  for  College.s  and  High  Schools.  Part  1.  The  Eastern 
Nations  and  Greece.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  Belmont  College,  O.  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago :  Ginn  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  369.  Price,  $1.10. 

This  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  author’s 
Outlines  of  Ancient  History.  It  embraces  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
As.sjTKvBabylonians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
Greeks. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  Eastern  nations  have  been  written  in  the  liglit 
of  the  most  recent  revelations  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
Tlie  connecting  links  betw  een  the  liistory  of  the  East  and  lliat  of  tlie  West  liave 
been  carefully  traced,  and  the  influence  of  Oriental  civilization  upon  the  later 
development  of  the  Western  peoples  fully  indicated. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  Greek  civilization,  while  tlie  value  of  the  germs 
of  culture  which  the  Greeks  received  from  tlie  older  nations  of  the  East 
is  strongly  insi.sted  upon,  still  it  is  admitted  that  the  determining  factor  in  the 
wonderful  Greek  development  was  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greek  race  itself. 

The  w’ork  is  furnished  with  chronological  summaries,  colored  maps,  and 
numerous  illustrations  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 


Standish  of  Standish.  a  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Jane  G.  Austin. 

Author  of  “  A  Nameless  Nobleman,"  The  Desmond  Hundred,’’  etc.  Boston 

and  New  York:  Houghton,  MilHin  &  Co.  (doth.  Pp.  422.  Price,  $1.2.'). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  historical  novel  is  one  of  the  very  best  styles 
of  Action,  and  that  for  young  people  a  well-written  story  of  this  character 
which  is  true  to  the  historical  facts,  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  can  be  placed 
in  their  hands. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  a  most  graphically  written  tale  of  intense 
interest,  and  one  which  will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  different  members  of  the  little  company  which  .settled 
around  Plymouth  rock. 

The  chapters  are  all  of  peculiar  and  particular  interest,  and  it  is  hard  to  name 
one  as  more  interesting  than  another,  but  those  entitled  “Priscilla  Moline's 
lA*tter,'’ “  Speak  for  Yourself,  John,"  and  “The  Soldier’s  Instinct"  maybe 
named  as  specially  clever.  For  classes  in  the  history  of  our  country,  this  book 
would  be  particularly  useful  for  supplementary  reading. 

Essays  ON  Government.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Boston  and  New' York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  229.  Price,  $1.2.'). 

A  Book  of  Essays,  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatise,  but  written  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  while  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  fragmentary,  they  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  student  and  teacher  of  civil  government. 
The  book  is  well  written  and  excellently  printed. 
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The  Story  of  the  American  Soldier  in  War  and  Peace.  By  Elbridge  S. 

Brooks.  One  Vol.  4to.  Pp.  350.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bos’t«)n:  D.  Lo- 

throp  Co.  Price,  ®2.50. 

Books  and  articles  setting  forth  American  battles,  the  causes  leading  to 
them,  and  the  resulting  consequences  from  them  are  numerous,  but  never 
before  has  a  book  appeared  telling  the  stor3'  simply  of  the  soldier  who  fought 
those  battles. 

Wars  and  their  causes  and  consequences  have  not  been  entered  into,  but  only 
the  records  of  American  soldiers  are  to  be  studied,  whether  in  the  Indian  Wars, 
the  War  for  Independence,  the  War  of  1812,  or  that  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
author  has  never  apparently  ignored  principles,  and  evidently  has  opinions 
of  his  own  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  but  he  has  courageously 
and  courteously  accorded  valor  where  it  is  due,  whether  found  on  his  side  or  the 
opposite. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  his  stirring  record  of  the  American 
soldier,  and  none,  young  or  old,  but  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  proud  of  his 
ancestors,  his  country,  and  more  than  all  of  the  brave  fellows  who  fought  the 
battles  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  so  grand  a  nation. 

The  Story  of  Boston.  By  Arthur  Gilman,  A.  M.,  author  of  Story  of  Rome, 

Story  of  the  Saracens,  etc.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Cloth.  Pp. 

507.  Price,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  brought  the  same  facile  pen,  and  laborious  and  accurate 
research  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume  as  is  shown  in  his  other  writings. 
He  has  furnished  the  public  many  valuable  facts  concerning  the  earlj’  historj’ 
of  Boston,  having  dealt  with  “  the  doings  of  earnest  men  ’’  in  a  painstaking, 
vigorous  manner. 

He  leads  the  reader  from  the  incorporation  of  the  “Council  of  New 
England  to  the  settlement  of  Boston  in  1029,  and  from  that  on  through  the  stir¬ 
ring  times  of  dissensions  at  home,  of  war  with  the  Indians  and  with  England,  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and  down  to  the  Boston  of  todaj\  The  history 
of  Boston  is  largely  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  held  no  mean 
place  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  He  has  had  a  rich  theme  and  made  the 
most  of  it. 

The  publishers  have,  as  is  usual  with  them,  ablj’ seconded  his  efforts,  having 
furnished  a  rich  binding,  copious  illnstrations,  and  rare  and  valuable  maps  and 
designs. 

LotI'S  Bay.  Bj’ Laura  D.  Nichols.  Author  of  “Overhead,”  “Underfoot,” 

etc.  Boston:  I).  Dothrop  (Jo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  breakfast-table  council  in  Professor  Willoughby’s  household,  votes  unani¬ 
mously  to  take  the  summer  outing  at  the  seashore,  rather  than  at  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Cape  Cod  and  its  attractions  prevails  over  the  Mountains. 

It  proves  a  happy  and  profitable  summer,  with  the  bathing,  fishing,  reading, 
and  talking  over  of  the  books  and  thoughts.  Much  information  is  found  in 
these  talks  and  the  facts  concerning  lighthouses,  life-saving  service,  the  tides, 
changes  of  coast  line,  etc.,  are  subjects  foreign  to  schools. 

The  book  depicts  an  ideal,  but  by  no  means  impossible  family  life  in  the 
midst  of  some  deliciously  quaint,  but  true  Cape  (Jod  characters.  There  is  plenty 
of  bright  conversation,  and  the  book  is  an  incentive,  both  to  moral  and  phj’si- 
cal  heroism.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
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The  Tukke  German’YS.  Glimpses  into  their  History.  By  Theodore  S.  Fay, 

Published  for  the  author,  6*)  John  Street,  New  York.  Two  volumes.  Cloth. 

I’p.  1281.  For  sale  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  (’o.,  New  York,  and  A.  1’.  Soule. 

5  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Fay  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1833,  and  was  for  twenty-five 
years  connected  with  the  .4merican  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  England,  thus  securing  abundant  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  much  of  the  political  histories  of  the  difi'erent  countries 
of  that  portion  of  the  Old  World. 

Probably  there  has  been  no  greater  political  changes  and  no  more  intensely 
interesting  conditions  in  the  countries  of  Europe  than  those  which  have  during 
the  last  sixty  years  changed  what  is  now  the  great  German  Empire  from  the 
old  Homan  German  Empire  through  the  German  Revolution,  and  the  growth 
from  the  little  kingdom  of  Prussia  to  the  present  empire. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Fay  has,  beginning  with  a  chapter  entitled  “  The 
World  before  Charlemagne,"  carried  his  readers  with  unabated  interest,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  most  clear  and  simple  English,  which  at  times  in  describing 
some  battle  is  particularly  vigorous,  through  the  entire  history  of  Germany, 
of  necessity  including  much  of  the  history  of  all  Europe. 

The  author  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  causes  which  have  led  up 
to  every  change  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  in  any  way  affects  that  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  his  estimate  and  characterization  of  the  different  monarchs,  princes, 
and  great  advisers  is  particularly  notable  f<»r  the  fairness  and  justice  with 
which  the  good  and  evil  in  each  is  shown. 

No  one  with  any  care  for  history  will  be  inclined  to  skip  hastily  through 
these  volumes  after  having  oi\ce  begun  at  the  first  chapter. 

Elementary  Mathematical  Tables.  By  .\lexander  MacFarlane,  I).  iSc., 

LL.  D.,  I’rofessor  of  Physics  in  the  Utdversity  of  Texas.  Boston  and  Lon¬ 
don  :  Ginn  &  t'o.  Cloth.  Pp.  1U7.  Price,  8.*)  cents. 

These  tables  will  be  useful,  nut  only  in  computing  and  in  the  graphic  method, 
but  also  in  the  illustration  of  the  theorems  of  algebra,  and  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  tables  is  on  a  uniform  decimal  plan,  and  the 
entries  of  an}'  particular  number  will  generally  be  found  in  the  same  position 
on  the  page.  The  book  is  arranged  to  be  of  much  aid  to  students  of  mathe¬ 
matics. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  II.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Board  of  Health,  for  “'The  .Monthly  Bulletin,"  bound;  a  record  of  Sanitary 
Progress,  Public  Health,  and  .Mortality  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Samuel  Abbott,  Secretary  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  will 
please  accept  thanks  for  copy  of  the  'Twentieth  Annual  Repetrt  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  'These  are  two  interesting  and  useful  volumes. 

A  Geilman  Reader  fur  Beuinners.  With  Notes  and  V’evabulary.  By  H.C. 

E.  Brandt,  Hamilton  College.  Boston:  .\llyn  &  Bacon.  188U.  Pp.  418. 

I'rice,  81.25. 

In  a  book  of  this  size  can  be  grouped  sufficient  material  for  a  year's  work  in 
German,  and  many  schools  will  find  this  enough  for  a  year  and  a  half's  work. 

Prose  and  Poetry  from  the  best  and  brightest  German  authors  are  here  intro¬ 
duced,  with  notes  judicious  and  sufficient,  and  a  full  vocabulary.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  reader.  'The  type  is  excellent. 
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Geometry  in  Secondary  Schools,  liy  J.  W.  McDonald,  Principal  of  the 

Stoneham  (Mass.)  High  School.  Boston:  Willard  Small.  Cloth.  Pp.  187. 

Mr.  McDonald,  though  he  says  he  lays  no  claim  to  Iwing  a  profound  mathe¬ 
matician,  has  at  least  shown  himself  an  excellent  teacher  of  mathematics.  He 
has  grasped  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  the  study  of  geometry  is  to  exer¬ 
cise  and  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  he  has  in  this  book  shown  the 
plan  by  which  he  has  had  in  his  own  teaching  the  greatest  success  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  book  will  be  of  service  to  teachers  of  the  study,  for  while  no  teacher 
should  imitate,  he  should  so  make  use  of  the  best  methods  of  others  as  to  make 
them  a  part  of  his  own  style. 

An  Introduction  to  the  .Study  of  Shakesfeare.  By  Hiram  Corson, 

I.L.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Cornell  University.  Boston: 

D.  C.  Ileath  &  Co.  Cloth.  Pp.  377.  Price,  $1.40. 

A  book  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Corson  upon  any  line  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  is  sure  to  be  worthy  of  study,  and  when  one  comes  from  his  pen  upon  the 
“  Study  of  Shakespeare,”  it  is  certain  to  be  one  of  particular  value. 

This  book  is  indeed  worthy  a  place  upon  the  shelf  of  every  student  and 
teacher  of  English  literature.  In  his  introduction  Professor  Corson  discusses 
briefly  but  clearly,  the  personal  history  of  Shakespeare,  his  contemporary 
reputation,  features  of  his  dramatic  art,  etc.,  then  after  a  few  brief  comments 
on  the  “  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  "  which  show  very  clearly  the  small 
reason  for  the  Baconian  claim,  he  gives  in  fifteen  well-written  chapters,  ai> 
insight  into  the  character,  strength,  style,  immaginative  and  creative  power 
and  truthfulness  to  history  of  Shakespeare’s  writings  and  the  vigorous  and  pecu¬ 
liar  style  of  his  English. 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  student  of  English  literature 
upon  this  excellent  addition  to  the  works  upon  this  great  subject. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  An  Historical  Treatise. 

By  Hannis  Taylor.  In  two  parts.  Part  1.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution. 

Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co.  Cloth.  Gilt.  Pp.  GIG. 

Price,  S4..*)0. 

While  the  direct  purpose  of  this  great  work  is  a  commentary  upon  the  English 
Constitution,  this  object  is  hardly  more  prominent  than  is  the  Commentary  on 
the  American  Coustitutiou.  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  said,  “  'I’he  popular¬ 
ization  of  English  constitutional  history,  which  is  now  in  somewhat  unpopular 
form,  the  unitication  of  the  results  of  various  individual  writers,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  clear  connections  between  English  and  American  constitutional 
history  are  very  desirable.  American  students,  as  well  as  American  citizens 
of  the  more  intelligent  type,  would  welcome  a  convenient  and  readable  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  above  subject,  if  treated  in  its  modern  relations  and  with  trust¬ 
worthy  scholarship.” 

This  book  we  think  will  be  all  that  Professor  Adams  suggests.  It  is  accurate, 
judicious,  and  one  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  properly,  that  is,  upon  the 
line  of  evolution.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  thoroughly  American  book,  and 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  every  student  of  English  or  American 
History  and  Government. 

The  complete  manner  in  which  the  book  is  indexed,  the  marginal  notes,  and 
the  general  make-up  of  the  book  are  such  as  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  get  authority  upon  any  point  in  the  development  of  the 
English  or  our  American  Constitution. 
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MA  GA  ZINE  S  RE  CEI VED. 

In  the  Forum  for  November  are  some  valuable  articles.  That  which  is  attracting  the 

most  attention  is  “The  Owners  of  the  Unitetl  States,”  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman. - 

Nicholas  P.  Gilman’s  paper  on  “*  Nationalism  ’  in  the  United  States,”  and  Simon  N. 
Patten’s  contribution  entitled  “  President  Walker’s  Theory  of  Distribution  ”  in  the  Quart- 
■erly  Journal  of  Economics,  will  find  many  readers. - Joseph  Jefferson  begins  his  Auto¬ 

biography  in  the  November  Century.  “  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arlliur’s  Court,” 
Is  a  brief  extract  from  a  new  book  of  tliat  name  by  Mark  Twain.  “  Tlie  Merrj-  Chanter”  is 

begun  by  Frank  Stockton,  and  the  “Lincoln  Papers”  keep  up  their  interest. - “A  Plea 

for  Endowed  Newspapers’’  in  the  November  Andover  Review  is  the  most  striking  article 

in  a  very  full  and  interesting  number. - Lend  a  Handi«  ever  full  of  good  things,  tlie 

last  issue  being  particularly  valuable.  “  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor  and  National 

Pensions,”  will  be  read  with  interest. - The  Popular  Science  Monthly  \a  opened  by  an 

article  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  1).,  entitled  “  The  Art  of  Cooking.”  “Is 

the  Human  Body  a  Storage-Battery,”  will  please  many  readers. - “  Is  divorce  wrong,” 

Is  clianicteristically  answered  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Colonel  Inger- 

soil  in  the  Rorth  American  Ileview. - In  the  current  Sew  Englander  and  Yale  Keview"  Con- 

siderations  touching  the  School  Question,”  by  Charles  C.  Starbuck  will  interest  most 

readers  of  Education. - The  third  and  November  number  of  the  Setc  England  Magazine 

maintains  the  standard  which  it  has  established.  Each  number  which  appears  adds  to 

its  friends  and  supporters. - The  complete  story  in  lielford's  is  “In  God’s  Ct>untry,” 

while  that  in  Lippincott's  is  “  A  Belated  Kevenge.” - In  Donahoe's  the  principal  arti- 

«le  of  interest  to  educators  as  well  as  to  all  good  citizens  is,  “Should  tlie  Policy  of  the 

Indian  Schools  be  Changed.” -  The  Academy  for  November  is  of  especial  value  to 

College  and  Preparatory  School  instructors.  It  has  the  official  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  full  text  of  four 

«xcellent  papers  read  before  that  b(Mly. - Shakespeariana  is  full  of  interest  to  students 

of  the  great  dramatist. - Bibliotheca  Platonica,  An  Exponent  of  the  Platonic  Philoso- 

phy  is  a  new  Bi-monthly  coming  from  Osceola,  Mo. - The  English  Illustrated  Magazine 

is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  printed  which  we  see. 


RA  MPHL  E  rs  RE  CEI  I  ED. 

Training  of  Teachers,  Keport  of  George  A.  Walton,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of 

Education. - Fifth  list  of  the  Publications  of  Harvard  University  and  its  officers,  with 

the  chief  Publications  on  the  I’niversity. - Brief  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  W.  D. 

Kerr,  New  York. - In  Defense  of  the  American  Public  School  System.  Kev.  Charles 

Wendte. - Air,  its  Uses  and  Abuses.  Gouge  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  New  York. 

What  Constitutes  an  Etlucator?  II.  B.  Welch,  Topeka,  Kans. - The  Work  of  the  North 

Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  1888-18S9. - The  Sources  of  the  Mississippi:  Hon. 

Janies  H.  Baker.  Before  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. - Books  and  Beading. 

Brother  Azarias. - Inauguration  of  E.  D.  Warfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  as  President  of  .Mi- 

ami  University. - A  National  University.  W.  A.  Mowry. - Circular  of  the  Friends 

Seminary,  Rutherford  Place,  New  York. - A  Teacher’s  Dream  and  other  Songs  of 

School  Days.  W.  H.  Venable. - An  Honest  Dollar,  E.  B.  Andrews;  .Malthiis  and  Ricado 

Patten;  The  Study  of  Statistics,  D.  R.  Dewej’;  Analysis  in  Political  Economy,  W.W.  Fol- 
well;  Socialism  in  England,  Sidney  Wild,  LL.B.  from  American  Economic  Association, 
Baltimore. The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Austria,  E.  Hornnak,  Ph.  D.;  Domestic  Eco¬ 
nomy  in  Public  Education,  Ellen  E.  Richards;  Form  Stud3'  and  Drawing  in  the  Common 

Schools,  John  H.  French,  Ph.  D.  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. - 

Graphic  Methoils  in  Teaching.  By  Charles  Barnard.  New  York  College  for  the  Train¬ 
ing  of  Teachers. - Chancellor’s  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the 

Peabody  Normal  College,  Oct.  2, 18S9. 


